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MAN 
WORKS , 

you! 


UE is about to lower an 
electrode assembly into 
a drill hole so that an elec- 
tric log of the well may be 
made. The diagram depicts 
formations encountered by 
a well drilled under water 
from a barge. As the elec- 
trode traverses the hole, the 
reactions to the varying 
nature and content of the 
rock strata are recorded 
graphically. The laboratory 
experts thus have accurate 
information on the well. 


CALTEX 


This man works for you, 
eliminating guesswork from 
the production of crudes 

•’ at go into CALTEX quality 
petroleum products. He is 
anoO • of the vast army 
who help CALTEX bring you 
better products — for better 
performance in your car. 
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MICHAEL O'SHANE 



The revelation of your ancestry 
may bring an unpleasant shock. 

•'■\^1LL JOHN SMITH, who 
sailed from London in the 
ship, Mars, on 4th June, 1837, for 
the then Colony of New South 
Wales, or, if lie is now deceased, 
his next of kin, please communi- 
cate with Maxwell, Son, Johnson, 
and Matthews, Solicitors of Chan- 
cery Lane, London, relative to 
the Will and Estate of James 
Smith, late of Blackacre, in the 
County of Surrey, deceased?” 

What about it, all of you 
Smiths, Browns and Robinsons? 
There may be a thousand pounds, 
a hundred thousand, a million, at 
stake in that advertisement. Was 
that emigrant, John Smith, your 
paternal, or perhaps your mater- 
nal, grandfather or great-grand- 
father? Prove that he was and 
that million or less may be yours. 

To get the money you will have 
to prove your case up to the hilt. 
Solicitors, trustees of estates, Mas- 
ters in Equity, and Justices of the 
Chancery Division are notoriously 


suspicious when it comes to wel- 
coming the long-lost heir and 
handing over to him the waiting 
and greatly enhanced fortune so 
long unclaimed. 

Before you start, try yourself 
out with this quiz session: Give 
the full names (maiden names of 
females) of your four grand- 
parents? Probably not one in ten 
could answer that question cor- 
rectly and without hesitation. Go 
back one stage further to great- 
grandparents and not one in a 
thousand (a very conservative 
estimate) could give anything but 
a blind guess. 

A million, or less, may be 
worth a little trouble, and even if 
you fail to connect up with THE 
John Smith, you will have had the 
satisfaction of establishing your 
own family tree which you will be 
proud to display to your friends. 
Or will you? 

There may be a reference in it 
to an eighteenth-century progeni- 
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tor wlio was hanged for murder, 
or a bar-sinister in good King 
Charles’ reign about which, quite 
unjustifiably, you may feel a little 
diffidence, but any good tree im- 
proves with judicious pruning, 
and only an expert can recognise 
the cut when time has hidden the 

With this possibility in mind, 
it is, perhaps, advisable to do the 
necessary investigation yourself. 
In the particular case, if you are 
able to establish the identity of 
John Smith of 1837, you could 
work down from him, or, failing 
that, work up from yourself. 

Apart from official records of 
births, deaths and marriages in the 
Registrar-General’s Office in New 
South Wales, there are three 
major sources of information to be 
tapped: the Mitchell Library, the 
Public Library, and the Society 
of Australian Genealogists, the 
latter a non-profit company limi- 
ted by guarantee, with rooms and 
a library in Phillip Street, Syd- 
ney. Similar facilities would be 
available in most States. 

At none of these libraries could 
you expect to have the investiga- 
tion done for you, but the ma- 
terial is there for the searcher to 
find the truth. There are, in some 
States, commercial firms who are 
prepared to investigate claims to 
Chancery and other estates, but 
this would not necessarily give 
you a family tree, such as can be 
bought in the United States for 
as low as two dollars. At these 
bargain rates there is no guaran- 
tee that it is your family tree, al- 
though your family name may be 

Having identified John Smith 


in a newspaper passenger list for 
1837, he is next found to have 
received a Crown Grant of land. 
A press cutting reveals that he 
married Eliza Jones and a later 
one advises of his death, with the 
names of his children. 

As this was after 1856, the 
death certificate may be searched, 
but the particulars should be 
treated with reservation, owing to 
the circumstances of stress under 
which they have been given. His 
tombstone may further connect 
him with the emigrant, and the 
baptismal or marriage entries in 
church records may corroborate 
that connection. 

The marriages and deaths of 
John Smith's children bring the 
searcher to fairly modern times 
and to matters within his own or 
living family knowledge. These 
having been investigated, the bot- 
tom may fall out of the dream 
when you establish definitely that 
John Smith was not one of your 
progenitors, officially at least. 

Before abandoning hope com- 
pletely, one or two of the traps 
for young players should be con- 
sidered. Changes of name, both 
legitimate and otherwise, are by 
no means rare and, apart from 
war conditions and intent to de- 
fraud, are perfectly legal. Pro- 
vision exists in most States to 
furnish evidence of such change 
by registration of a deed poll but. 
generally speaking, such a deed 
or registration of it is not essen- 
tial to the change. 

Other instances of change arise 
through errors in transcription, as 
when Aitcheson was written 
Hatcheson in Parramatta Church 
records. Numerous Irish names 



tury when protests were made 
about the inflax of Irishmen to 
the Victorian Police Force, 
"O’Malley” becoming “Malley” 
and so on. In at least one case 
the changed name was carried 
down to the third generation, half 
of that family being registered at 
birth without the “O' ”, the re- 
mainder with it. 

The hyphenation of names on 
marriage, the addition of an “e” 
to more common names such as 
"Brown” or “Walsh,” are suf- 
ficiently usual to be within gene- 
ral knowledge, but changes of ad- 
dress and occupation on official 
records can be definitely confusing. 

When, despite all this, you have 
satisfied yourself that the money 
is yours by right, you may join 
the legion who have throughout 
the years claimed against deceased 
estates as beneficiaries. When 
money is waiting to be claimed, a 
claimant will surely be found and 


many a man lias wrecked his for- 
tune tilting at the windmill of 
"In Chancery.” 

Claims for the "Angell Mil- 
lions” are reputed to have wrecked 
the family fortunes of the writer’s 
great-grandfather and no less than 
three of his sons in turn. So it 
was, too, with the “Jennings Mil- 
lions.” The Tichbournc claimant 
of 1877, Thomas Castro, was 
convicted in London for repre- 
senting himself as Roger Tich- 
bourne, who, if then alive, would 
have been a baronet with large 
estates and £20,000 a year. 

In Sydney, in the last decade, 
the discovery that an apparently 
impoverished man named Burke 
had died worth thousands led to 
claims by dozens of people from 
every part of the globe, a lady in 
Ireland eventually establishing 
her claim after prolonged in- 
vestigation. 

Possible financial benefit, how- 
ever, prompts very few researches 
into the' family tree, most of which 
appear to originate in an innate 
appreciation of the family itself 
and perhaps a secret hope of con- 
nection with the great in history. 

No less than 50,000 inquiries a 
year are addressed to the Genea- 
logical Department of the New 
York Public Library, while visi- 
tors to the Society of Australian 
Genealogists’ library number from 
fifteen to twenty a day. Many 
American inquirers hope, doubt- 
less, to establish that their pro- 
genitors arrived in the Mayflower. 
There appears to be no similar 
enthusiasm on the part of Aus- 
tralians to prove that theirs came 
here in the First Fleet. 

Whilst the Society can offer 
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much to the searcher in the way 
of Australian records, naturally 
the fullest range of historical docu- 
ments can be found at the 
Mitchell Library. 

In going back beyond the intro- 
duction of registration of births in 
New South Wales in 1856, the 
1828 census makes a good basis 
for a starting point, while Probate 
Lists from 1800, official Calendars 
from 1806, and Post Office Direc- 
tories from 1832 may provide a 
clue to the first Australian an- 

Entries in the fly-leaf of the 
family Bible have assisted in 
establishing a case in court before 
today, so also have inscriptions on 
tombstones, whilst a will fre- 
quently gives valuable assistance 
in establishing not only the iden- 
tity of the testator but details of 

Having established the first 
Australian progenitor, the lists, 
records, and documents in the 
library of the Society of Austra- 
lian Genealogists may prove a 
fruitful source for further inves- 
tigation. Among others are the 


lists for the “Hundreds” of Eng 
land, virtually a County register, 
in the appropriate parish of which 
a clue to the family of that Aus- 
tralian progenitor will probably be 
located. 

Application to the College of 
Arms in London or the Court of 
Lord Lynn in Scotland may then 
provide the Australian family-tree- 
hungry inquirer with an unbroken, 
unimpeachable, and uncompromis- 
ing pedigree right back to the 
Domesday Book of William the 
Conqueror. 

Any talk of family trees usually 
recalls to someone’s mind a hardy 
annual among the stock jokes of 
the late Professor Ernest Scott 
when he occupied the post of Pro- 
fessor of History at Melbourne 
University. 

“Many of the Welsh family 
trees are excessively long,” the 
Professor was wont to advise his 
class. “In some, extending over 
about twenty scrolls of parchment, 
a marginal note will be found 
about halfway down the tenth 
scroll. It reads invariably: ‘About 
this time was the" Creation’.” 
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★ THERE’S A PI/TI/RE FOB THE blind 



^/HEN they brought Norman 
Wilkinson to a Sydney mili- 
tary hospital, he presented the staff 
with a problem which they had 
never before encountered. For 
Wilkinson was not only blind, but 
in addition, his hearing had been 
destroyed. That meant that he 
couldn’t be taught Braille in the 
usual way — by aural instruction. 
Indeed, since the day he had been 
incapacitated, it had been impos- 
sible to communicate with him by 

He was still suffering from 
shock, and it wSs obvious that his 
rehabilitation would be a difficult 
process. Army authorities sought 
the assistance 'of Mr. Roy Kippax, 
welfare officer of the N.S-W. 
Blind Institute, and himself a 
blind man. 

Patiently, with the wisdom 
gained in 30 years of teaching the 
blind to overcome their disability, 
Mr. Kippax taught Wilkinson tbe 
manual alphabet. At the end of the 
day, the soldier asked a question 
which must have been causing him 
a deal of concern. He said : 

"What town am I in?” 

It was not hard to imagine the 


feelings which prompted the ques- 
tion. For weeks, Wilkinson had 
been transported from hospital to 
hospital, from country to country 
— without having the vaguest idea 
of his whereabouts. The answer 
he got must have afforded him the 
first hope he had had since the day 
when typhus had taken both 
his sight and hearing. It was given 

It was sufficient impetus to en- 
courage Wilkinson to take a new 
interest in life. When he left hos- 
pital, he went to Tech and under- 
took a course in pottery making. 
Today he owns a successful pot- 
tery works, and has compiled a 
number of textbooks in Braille 
on pottery making. 

He is married to a girl who 
learnt the manual alphabet, and 
they have a 12-months-old boy. 

This is the story of Norman 
Wilkinson, a boy who solved his 
own problem; it is the story, also, 
of many another man who has 
emerged from the ruin- of an earl- 
ier life to create a sound career. 

But the late war has brought 70 
new problems to the N.S.W. 
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Blind Institute. Fifty of them are 
ex-POW's for whom the dues of 
three years’ internment in Japan- 
ese Prison Camps have been the 
loss of their sight. Among these 
men are men of high professional 
standing, men who were formerly 
competent tradesmen, and men 
fiom factories. The State will 
give them £6 a week pension, of 
which £1/4/- is for the employ- 
ment of a guide, so that, actually, 
these men — some of whom, re- 
number, once possessed an almost 
unlimited earning capacity — will 
be receiving less than the basic 

Economic welfare, however, is 
less important than social rehabili- 
tation. Introspection is the blind 
man’s greatest enemy, and on the 
first twelve months of his blind- 
ness may depend his whole career : 
when a man has drifted with the 
tide of lethargy for a year, it is 
a hard job to restore his ambition. 

There is work for them at the 
Institute’s coir-matting and bas- 
ket factories, but here they will 
be working with others who share 
their darkness, with the result that 
they become conscious that their 
work potential has been reduced 
by their disability. 

Thus, blind welfare depends 
rather on their acceptance in out- 
side industry than the assistance 
which can be given in sheltered 
workshops. 

During the war, more than 70 
l-Iind workers were absorbed in 
industry. A Manpower Depart- 
ment brochure covering their ac- 
tivities quotes the following em- 
ployers' tributes: 

“They are keen, conscientious, 
and we can honestly say able to 


hold their positions not from any 
charitable attitude on the part of 
an employer, but because of theii 
ability to perform their job well.” 
. “Upon many of the jobs which 
these men have done for us, the 
quality and quantity of their work 
has surpassed that of other work- 
ers not suffering the disability of 
blindness.” 

Mr. David Hunter, blind 
M.L.A. in the N.S.W. Parlia- 
ment, adds a postscript to these 
comments: 

“It is admitted by those with 
knowledge of the facts that, dur- 
ing the war, both war and civilian 
blind did an exceptionally good job 
in munition production. Their 
efficiency was remarkable, even 
judged by seeing standards, their 
output extraordinarily high, and 
their concentration unsurpassed. 

"With the coming of peace, 
however, a number of blind people 
have lost their place in industry, 
and a great many more (especi- 
ally POW’s from Malaya) whose 
rehabilitation means a completely 
new approach to life, have to he 
found suitable employment. 

“Mr. Henry Ford, many years 
ago, laid down the principle that 
industry must find work for the 
disabled as well as the sound, and 
put it into practice in his own 
undertakings. Great Briatain, fac- 
ed with many disabled servicemen, 
and an almost equal number of 
disabled civilians, due to German 
bombing, has made a law (The 
Disabled Persons’ Employment 
Bill) which makes it obligatory 
on industry to ensure their em- 
ployment. 

“A similar agreement is essen 
tial in Australia. First, a survey 






should be made of both primary 
and secondary industry by experts 
in blind and disabled persons' wel- 
fare, to discover what jobs are 
suitable without jeopardising the 
efficiency of the business concern- 
ed. Secondly, Management should 
be encouraged to give priority in 
such jobs to blinded and disabled 
persons; and thirdly, rehabilita- 
tion should see in the case of ser- 
vice personnel, that suitable pre- 
liminary training is given, and in 
industry, a proportion of their 
wages provided until they become 
proficient, as is the case with the 
training of normal service per- 

“If handled realistically, the 
problem can be solved, but if there 
is reluctance on the part of man- 
agement, or prevention by Unions, 
then Commonwealth and State 
Governments must consider legis- 
lation along the lines of the British 
Act. 

"There are many men disabled 
today because they fought for a 


better world. It is due to them 
that Society guarantees to them a 
share of the betterment.” 

In the meantime, what of the 
70 men who, at this moment, are 
being treated, who have given 
their sight in their country's de- 
fence during the late war? 

Many have still to adapt them- 
selves to their condition, and are 
still receiving attention in military 
hospitals. Their rehabilitation calls 
for extreme patience. They are 
taught Braille as soon as possible, 
but in some cases it has been found 
unwise to prevail upon them to 
learn the system against their will. 

The presentation of a Braille 
watch is a helpful factor in their 
adjustment, for it develops a pride 
of ownership, gives them perhaps 
the first pleasant acquisition asso- 
ciated with their blindness. More 
important than that is the fact re- 
stores to them their sense of time, 
so that an hour once more becomes 
the passing of only 60 minutes. 
They are taken to dances, brought 
nearer to music, and encouraged 
to take an interest in producing 
their own concerts. 

But the most important factor 
is patience. Blindness does not de- 
tract from a man’s mental ability 
any more than a broken leg affects 
a man’s thought processes. For 
this reason, conversation with a 
blind man should be as intelligent 
as with a person with normal sight. 
Nevertheless, it takes patience to 
instill into a blind man the 
idea that he can still perform a use- 
ful function in the world. • 

One of the most difficult cases 
Mr. Kippax has handled was thal 
of a boy about 20 years old. Vic- 
tim of a gunshot wound, he lay 
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in bed in complete lethargy and 
was completely disinterested in 
events. He spoke only when speech 
was necessary. 

The first move was to get him 
out of bed ; the next, to give him 
a Braille watch and to encourage 
other patients to ask him the time; 
gradually he was persuaded to mix 
with the other patients in the ward 
and to discuss racing and other 
sports; to have a beer. 

It was a slow process of rehabili- 
tation, but eventually he came to 
take his incapacity for granted, 
and began to develop a construct- 
ive philosophy. 

He is now sure of himself — 
both in his movements and in his 
bel.cf of his future. 

it is essential that the newlv- 
blind be taught to think and to act 
constructively as speedily as pos- 
sible in order to avoid the intro- 
spection which will probably influ- 
ence his whole life. 

The answer to this problem is 
largely in a man’s own hands. The 
N.S.W. Parliament has two blind 
M’s.L.A. — David Hunter, who 


has been blind since childhood, and 
S. T. Stephens, who lost his sight 
in the Western Desert. 

Before the war, Stephens was a 
journalist. Invalided home in 1943 
he began immediately to rebuild 
his career; in two months he had 
mastered Braille and could type 
as expertly as he had before en- 
listment; and he crowned his 
achievements by winning the By- 
ron seat in the last N.S.W. elec- 

Australia has a number of blind 
barristers and solicitors, clergy- 
men, business executives, commer- 
cial travellers, teachers of music 
and professional musicians. In 
fact, there are few occupations 
which the blind cannot fulfil. 

Blindness, therefore, is not the 
end of one’s career. Its advent 
must, of necessity, cause a break 
in study or in the execution of 
one’s profession. But provided 
that the blind man can adopt a 
new philosophy and develop a de- 
termination to overcome the af- 
fliction, it can be a definite spur 
to his ambition. 






GIRL FROM THE GBLLflUIS 

Her death produced legal prohtems. RODERICK THEW 

She solved them by re- marrying. 


4 FEW days after her execution 
V in 1728, Margaret Dickson 
was married in Edinburgh. 

That is, in a sentence, what 
must surely be the strangest case 
in the history of crime — and one 
which, by a very simple line of 
reasoning, may explain some of 
the most gruesome discoveries of 
modern science. However, in a 
case so strange, one had best begin 
at the beginning. 

Mistress Dickson was, at the 
beginning of this true tale, in 
something of a quandary, for her 
husband had been long away from 
home, and she had proved to be 
by no means exempt from human 
frailty. Hence, as the months of 
his absence lengthened, Margaret 
discovered that she was to become 
a mother. 

In these days a woman in her 
predicament would seek (and 
probably get) an illegal operation 
to put things outwardly right ; but 
rhe morality of the eighteenth cen- 


tury was somewhat different — 
Rousseau describes in his “Con- 
fessions” how his mistress became 
the mother of children whom he 
was unable to support, so the chil- 
dren were duly born into the 
world and, shortly after their 
birth, lodged in an orphanage, 
which was, he says, the usual 
thing. "I did not see or hear of 
them any more,” he writes, “nor 
had I any desire to do so.” This 
situation leads to some strange re- 
flections on that greatly vaunted 
virtue, parent-love . . . 

Margaret Dickson, however, at 
about the same time, had no de- 
sire to expose her folly more wide- 
ly than necessary. She duly gave 
birth to the child — and then, 
rather than take it to an institu- 
tion, strangled it in the first hours 
of its life, threw away the body, 
and calmly settled down to a life 
which, upon her husband’s return, 
would offer no evidence of her de- 
pravity. 
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\ It is difficult indeed to imagine 
\ the feelings which mingled in the 
\ hardened heart of this miserable 
woman who could commit adult- 
ery so readily, murder so easily, 
and then settle down to await her 
husband’s return. It seems unlikely 
that she experienced remorse; per- 
haps the struggle she underwent 
was a tug-o’-war between fear of 
detection in her crime, and a cer- 
tain perverted smugness at having 
so successfully hidden her adult- 
ery. 

This satisfaction, if it existed 
at all, was short-lived ; for, imper- 
fect as were the methods of the 
police in 1728, they seem to have 
been sufficient for the evil of the 
day. By what means, and through 
what clues is not recorded ; but in 
due course Margaret Dickson was 
arrested and faced with the pitiful 
lifeless body of her tiny baby. She 
confessed to the crime and was, in 
due course, sent to the gallows. 

Hanging, as a punishment for 
crime, is old indeed, and in its 
methods in early times was, to put • 
it mildly, crude and brutal. 

The hangings of today are 
worked out on a scientific basis, 
so that as the criminal falls 
through the scaffold the jar of the 
knot in the noose placed behind 
his left ear, throws the head sharp- 
ly out of its alignment and breaks 
the neck, causing instantaneous 
death. In his recent book Who 
Travels Alone, Frank S. Greenop 
describes his inspection of the head 
of a hanged man, which had been 
separated from the body, and 
which clearly showed the fracture 
in the vertebrae. 

By this method death is instant- 
aneous; but by the older method 


of hanging which was in vogue in 
the early 18th century, the crim- 
inal was allowed to fall off u cart 
or platform and to kick in the air 
while he strangled — a perform- 
ance which caused the crowds at 
public executions to howl with de- 
light, jeer and cheer. 

This is exactly what happened 
to Margaret Dickson. Clad in a 
loose, flowing dress, tied at the 
wrists and ankles, she mounted the 
scaffold, the noose was placed 
about her neck, and she was pushed 
from the edge. Hugo, in 71 he 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, des- 
cribes how the public executioner 
grabbed the shoulders of the vic- 
tim, and added his weight to that 
of the body in an effort to hasten 
the end. Sometimes people in the 
crowd grabbed and swung on the 
feet, for the same purpose. Some- 
times the poor wretch was allowed 
to kick until strangulation was 
complete. 

The latter was the case with 
Margaret Dickson. Finally her 
struggles stopped. Her body was 
cut down and delivered to some of 
her friends, who put it in a cart 
and started to drive it to a burial 
ground some two miles out of 
Edinburgh. 

This occasion seemed, to the 
friends of Margaret Dickson, one 
that called for some kind of forti- 
fication; and they accordingly 
pulled the cart to a halt at a way- 
side inn, threw a covering over the 
corpse, and went inside to share 
the hospitality of Mine Host. 

In this pleasant accupation they 
engaged for some time ; and when 
they came to the cart they had in- 
deed drowned their sorrows. This 
was not an advantage for them : 



drink is a poor preparation for some 
experiences, and it is easy to under- 
stand how they yelled and fled in 
panic when, as they mounted the 
cart, the corpse swept aside the 
covering and slowly sat up. 

Attracted by the cries people 
hastened out of the inn. Unfit to 
pass judgment as many of them 
were, others believed what they 
saw. Margaret Dickson, executed 
that morning for the murder of 
her baby, was that afternoon alive 
and well. 

The steady pressure of the noose 
about her throat had made her 
unconscious — but had not choked 
the life out of her. This was easily 
explained by the executioner, who 
admitted that if the noose-knot 
were tied a little too tightly to 
run freely, it might not exert un- 
due pressure on the windpipe. It 
was easily explained by those who 
cut her down, who were so accus- 
tomed to seeing people go limp at 
the end of a rope that they pre- 
sumed anybody in that unadvan- 
tageous position to be dead. It was 


not deemed necessary then, as it is 
now, for a medical officer to be 
present to pronounce life extinct. 

The scientific attitude of the 
executioners was not all, however. 
In law a very strange situation had 
arisen : a proven murderess was at 
large in the community — yet she 
had paid the penalty of her crime. 
A rapid but careful study of the 
statute books showed the experts 
that no person can be punished 
twice for the same crime — there 
was no further case against Marg- 
aret Dickson. She had to go free. 

But there was another legal 
complication: the whole pother 
started because of her husband — 
and that husband had now come 
home. But lie was not her hus- 
band (or she was not his wife) 
since by the process of law she was 
legally dead. He had to be re- 
conciled to the fact that his wife 
was dead — but there was nothing 
to prevent his marrying the living 
Margaret Dickson, which is ex- 
actly what he did. So it came 
about that a few days after she was 
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publicly hanged, Margaret Dick- 
son was married, equally publicly, 
to her former husband, and she 
lived for thirty years afterwards 
without running foul of the law. 

The sheriff was the really un- 
’happy man. His was the duty of 
carrying out the sentence of the 
court, and while Dickson was en- 
joying a second honeymoon with 
lucky, lucky Margaret, that very 
unhappy sheriff was appearing be- 
fore a high court to answer a 
charge of not properly carrying 
out his duty. 


From time to time it has been 
the custom to close up, or remove, 
cemeteries; and it has often been 
remarked that, upon opening the 
graves,, bodies have been found in 
grotesque positions which indicat- 
ed that they had struggled in their 
coffins after death. 

Most of these discoveries have 
come from ancient graveyards, and 
from England and Europe, relics 
of a time and place when hanging 
by the old wait-till-they-choke 


method was still the vogue. 

Hitherto the opening, of these 
disturbed graves has been given 
only one explanation : the very gen- 
eral term “premature burial." 
Numerous theories have been ad- 
vanced to account for this burial 
of living people, and many known 
cases have proved to be sufferers 
from catalepsy. 

But in the case of these earlier 
disturbed graves, is it possible that 
more than once have been brought 
to light the remains of gallows’ 
birds who, like Margaret Dick- 
son, were cut down before they 
were dead — but unlike her, did 
not revive before burial? 

The case of Margaret Dickson 
was so publicised, and she herself 
was so well known, that no shad- 
ow of doubt can fall across it. 

Nor does it need a brilliant ima- 
gination to foresee her fate had 
her friends not stopped for their 
wayside drink; and to see how 
this could have been the fate of 
numerous other people officially 
“dead by hanging." 




Ice hockey is the world’s fastest 
D. K. LANE sport — and a dangerous pastime. 


JN America, 10 years ago, it was 

costing 7,000,000 enthusiasts 
7,500,000 dollars to watch ice 
hockey — an annual bill which 
carried the sport to perhaps the 
highest place in public esteem, 
apart from the truly bigtime sports, 
baseball, football and basket ball. 
Canada, at the same time, was en- 
joying the game with the zeal 
natural in a country where moth- 
ers scorn comforters and provide 
their children with a hockey stick 
as a means of maintaining domes- 

But in Australia, anyone with 
homicidal tendencies could have 
fired a .303 indiscriminately at a 
rink during an exhibition of the 
pastime without, probably, gaining 
the satisfaction of adding a soli- 
tary notch to the butt of the weap- 
on. The customers, in the classical 
language of Mr. Goldwyn, were 
staying away in thousands. 

For 20 years, or thereabouts, a 
small but keen band of enthusi; 
asts had gathered throughout the 
winter months to smite the puck 
with varying degrees of skill and 
accuracy at Sydney’s only skating 
rink. On such occasions, the other 


patrons of the rink, having attend- 
ed in order to exhibit their own 
ice skating ability, stood moodily 
on the sidelines, a trifle hurt at the 
management’s lack of considera- 
tion in suspending their activities 
for 40 minutes. 

This pleasantly informal situa- 
tion existed until 1938, when a 
gentleman of some roller skating 
ability and possessed of an eye for 
an opportunity, entered the scene. 
Having counted the audience, he 
performed some quick mental 
arithmetic and came to the con- 
clusion that showmanship would 
bring the remaining 999,500 of 
Sydney’s one million population 
clamoring for skates. 

This man, J. C. Bendrodt, did 
quite a lot for ice hockey in Aus- 
tralia — an admission which is 
given by today’s enthusiasts with 
all the willingness of a septuagen- 
arian parting with his last tooth. 

As a business man of athletic 
ability, Bendrodt saw the possibili- 
ties in ice hockey, and asked: 
“Why not have another rink, so 
that an inter-rink competition 
could be held?” 

Before the enthusiasts had time 
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. think over the question, he 
answered it himself by opening an 
Ice Palais and importing a bevy 
of athletes whom he named the 
Canadian Bears. 

While the critic may have been 
xcused for insinuating that the 

anadians were fresh from the 
wilds of Chicago (111.) and other 
cities south of the Great Lakes, 
there could be no doubt that the 
ream brought to the game an exu- 
berance which had previously been 
lacking. 

Singularly free of retarding in- 
hibitions, they were, by Australian 
standards, very able exponents of 
ice hockey. Under Bendrodt’s 
sponsorship, they set about beating 
local teams. Progressively conquer- 
ing the weaker teams, the Cana- 
dians gained a reputation for skill 
and toughness which began to ap- 
peal to the paying public. 

And for the first time, the locals 
began to realise that the practice 
of scoring goals was greatly facili- 
tated when the opposing team had 
assumed recumbent positions ; that 
a few highly developed tricks 
could be introduced which would 
he the deciding factor in ultimate 
success. 

It was a thought-provoking 
revelation. 

As a result, the newspapers, 
which had previously devoted as 
much space to ice hockey as they 
had to hurling and deck-tennis, 
looked to the ice rinks as a source 
of news. It was not unusual to 
learn, on the day following a 
match that eight players had been 
prostrate on the ice at the same 


goalkeepers, who rarely are called 
upon to enter in muscleman stuff 
— this number was considered by 
readers to be quite a fair aver- 
age. And with the keen anticipa- 
tion of eventually seeing mayhem 
committed,' the public began to at- 
tend ice hockey matches in in- 
creasing numbers. 

This new found enthusiasm was 
often repaid by the sight of two 
opposing players resorting to fisti- 
cuffs — an occupation which, to 
say the least, was made all the 
more interesting by the fact that 
the movements of the contestants 
were somewhat limited by their 
skates. 

The Canadians, continuing their 
winning sequence, finally found 
themselves matched against the 
leading Sydney team. The game 
merited a good deal of space in 
the following day’s news-sheets. 

The Bears accused one of the 
opposition of playing rough ice 
hockey . . • 

Mr. Bendrodt, rushing to the 
defence of his charges, supported 
their claim, and an official who 
had seen much ice hockey in other 
regions, replied with the statement 
that, by comparison with overesas 
conflicts, the game had been 

There was, by some comparison 
with standards abroad, something 
in what he said. None of the play- 
ers had emerged from the game 
with as much as a simple broken 
leg — and in America, at least, 
there had been occasions when a 
match, presumably conceived in 
the spirit of good, clean fun, had 
gone close to becoming the great- 
est set-to since the Battle of Bull 
Run : occasions when, in the words 


of a sporting sheet, the Golden 
Rule became as worthless as Hit- 
ler’s promises. 

There, it was not unusual to 
see a player carried from the rink 
as a result of being knocked down, 
poked with a stick, and Skated over 
while the defence men robbed him 
of the puck. But even with this 
precedent, few people would have 
considered the games of 1938 to 
be sissy; indeed, it is hard to imag- 
ine how any game in which a con- 
testants reaches the speed of 30 
miles an hour could enter that 
category, for the smallest of 
shoves received at that speed 
brings quick result. 

The recriminations continued, 
with the Association hinting dark- 
ly at an unnamed person’s attempt 
to professionalise a sport which 
had got along without that per- 
son’s assistance for 20 years. The 
argument ended when Bendrodt 
started a breakaway movement 
with 40 members; and the epi- 
logue was a note from the Cana- 
dian Association declaring that it 
had never sanctioned a visit by 
Canadians to Australia. 

Shortly afterwards, Bendrodt 
entered a new field of entertain- 
ment. The Association, neverthe- 
less, had received a fillip from the 
contretemps, and ice hockey had 
captured public imagination. The 
war took many of its stars, but 
this, the Association thinks, has 
helped the sport, for it has enabled 
them to concentrate on producing 
new players. 

Ice hockey is, perhaps, the most 
costly of amateur sports which has 
spectator-interest, for it costs the 
average player £30 for gear, and 
he can add to this amount consid- 


erably if he breaks a stick; it is 
not unusual for a really keen 
player to break two sticks in one 
night. 

The man who is unfortunate 
enough to suffer injury receives 
no compensation other than that 
produced by club benefits. 

John Paton, secretary of the 
N.S.W. Association, who helped 
to form the organisation, considers 
that Australia could, with ex- 
perience, hold its own in the In- 
ternational sphere. One of the 
retarding factors to advancement, 
however, is that Sydney possesses 
but one rink and Melbourne two. 

Canada has countless natural 
rinks upon which the embryo 
player may reach proficiency, and 
America has almost as many, 
natural and man-made ; London 
has eight major rinks, and almost 
every English city has at least one. 

There is, Paton considers, room 
for two more rinks in Sydney, 
and one in Melbourne. He sup- 
ports his statement by adding that 
many of- our servicemen learnt to 
skate in Canada and will be keen 
to continue the sport at home; 
furthermore, many Americans 
who have been skating since 
childhood will return to Australia. 

This season, both Melbourne 
and Sydney rinks will welcome 
back many of their stars who have 
been in uniform. Among them 
are Jimmy Broun, Australia’s 
speed champion and winner of 
the British Championship in 1932, 
and Ken Kennedy, who, as the 
British champion of 1934, repre- 
sented Britain in the Olympic 
Games. 

These men would, Paton says, 
form the basis of a team which 
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would be comparable to the 
world’s best . 

It is a pointer to present-day 
opularity of ice-hockey that last 
ear the Glaciarium in Sydney — 
for the first time in its 40 years 
of life — was compelled to close its 
doors in order to keep out cash 
customers. The occasion was the 
match between the Services and 
the Rest of Australia, and more 
than 1,000 would-be spectators 
were unable to gain entry. 

Ice-hockey is with us to stay. 
It is an amateur sport which has 
withstood many years of near- 
anonymity, and which is now 
nearly ready to reach major-sport 
rating. Unlike most of our other 
main pastimes, it is not possible 
to play ice-hockey on vacant allot- 
ments from childhood, and, in 
fact, those who play the game are 
dependent on attaining skill dur- 
ing only three months in the year 


— the time made available b> 
rinks which are in the summer 
months devoted to other plea- 

It has everything the spectator 
demands: speed, science, and spec- 
tacularly. It is becoming more 
and more popular with the masses 
— and it is the masses which makes 
any sport popular both from the 
participation point of view and 
from the box-office angle. 

But any sport, no matter how 
spectacular, needs presentation — 
the kind of showmanship which 
makes even wrestling in its pre- 
sent-day form good to look at. It 
is one of the weaknesses of ama- 
teur sport that such showmanship 
is lacking. And contrarily, that 
lack is also amateur sport’s 
greatest attraction, for spectators 
or no spectators, “lilywhites” will 
continue to play their chosen game 
with undiminished enthusiasm. 
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u tvorld of WOMEN 


p RAN CIS I of France is re- 
nowned ir. history as a great 
patron of art and chivalry, as well 
as the monarch who laid the 
foundations of centralised royal 
rule which was to persist in that 
country for three centuries. He 
was also, as a close study of his 
life shows, one of the greatest 
sensualists and sybarites of his- 

In his youth he observed the 
Renaissance reach full flower in 
Italy and produce that wealth of 
art, learning and culture which 
was to permeate the whole of 
Europe with new ideas and, even- 
tually, lead to the sweeping away 
of many outmoded institutions and 
the reform of others. Coming to 
the throne at the age of 20, he 
fostered the growth of the new 
learning and the new artistic im- 
pulse which had spilled over from 
the Italian garden. In this he 
was ably abetted and tutored by 
his sister, Marguerite of Angou- 
leme, “Pearl of the Valois,” 
beautiful and intelligent. She 
was famed as a scholar, poetess 
and philosopher, and as a protec- 
tress of men of art and letters in 


a country that up to that time 
had attached more importance to 
the sword and the battle-axe than 
to the pen and the artist’s brush. 

Disturbingly beautiful, too, she 
had long-lashed violet eyes and 
fair, abundant hair. Possessed of 
complete liberty of mind, she 
could be described as irreligious, 
but even her critics admitted that 
a natural fastidiousness kept her 
pure in an age when chastity was 
not regarded as essential in ruling 
families or amongst the ladies of 
the court. 

Under such an influence it is 
not to be wondered at that the 
period of Francis’s reign came to 
be described as The Great Age of 
Women. Through them flowed 
the true current of the Renais- 
sance and the developments that 
sprang from it. Later, the men 
would take up arms and be at 
each others throats; but for that 
time being the new culture was 
introduced and encouraged in 
France for the pleasure of the 
ladies. 

Strangest and most fascinating 
of the expression of Francis’s sen- 
suality was his Petite Bande — 27 
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ladies, chosen above all others for 
their beauty and accomplishments, 
and led by the royal mistress, 
Madame d’Etampes. This Petite 
Bande even accompanied the king 
on his hunting excursions in the 
forests — and he was a great hun- 
ter. Physical perfection was only 
one of the qualifications required 
to obtain entry to this female en- 
tourage. A moment’s sadness 
shown meant instant disqualifica- 
tion — it was a case of "Be bright: 

Latin and Greek entered into 
it, too; and the ability to dance, 
and converse, equally lightly but 
with skill. 

The king himself selected the 
gowns of his “glamor” bande. 
Within doors they were designed 
to tone with the furnishings of the 
palace, and outside, changed colors 
in accordance with the tints of the 
royal livery and in keeping with 
the particular, sport or diversion 
decided on by the kingly “ladies’ 

Old records show that 10 ells 
of material (an ell is a yard and 
a quarter) were an average length 
for each dress — though sometimes 
more was needed. Madame Can- 
aples, however, must have been a 
giantess in beauty, for she re- 
quired 16 ells. 

Francis preferred his 27 beau- 
ties to any Privy Council. 

Among them was Katherine De 
Medici, who enrolled herself in 
this chic company in order to gain 
the king’s ear and thus counter 
the influence of her rival, Diane 
of Poitiers, her husband’s mistress. 
The king’s daughter - in - law, 
Katherine, was later to be the 
mother of three kings of France, 


and, through them, to leave hei 
indelible story, punctuated by the 
assassin's dagger and the poison- 
bottle in French history. 

Diane of Poitiers also deserves 
a paragraph to herself. 

Widow of Louis De Breze, 
whom she married when she was 
but a girl, she resembled the god- 
dess after which she was named. 
She had narrow hips, almond 
eyes, enigmatic and intriguing: 
hair of chestnut brown ; skin of 
porcelain purity that even in old 
age remained an untarnished asset. 
She was 3S when the king’s son, 
then only 18, succumbed to her 
charms. She ruled him by this 
love throughout his life. Accept- 
ed as the perfect model for the 
goddess of the chase, her likeness 
was perpetuated on a thousand 
statues which graced the castles 
and parks of renaissance France. 

"The loveliest of the learned 
and the most learned of the 
lovely,” Anne de Pisseleu, was 
there. A king’s mistress, her 
mind, as well as her body, ap- 
pealed to Francis. 

And the ill-fated Anne Boleyn 
was also a member of that famous 
“female flying squad” of Fran- 

In fairness, it must be pointed 
out that the members of the Petite 
Bande were not necessarily par- 
ticipants in his amours. Like 
Lord Clive in other matters, he 
conducted himself with astonish- 
ing moderation and dignity in 
affairs of the heart, of which he 
had plenty. Learned, and having 
imbibed a love of culture, he sur- 
rounded himself with feminine 
comeliness as a foil to the rough- 
ness of the middle ages from 
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which France, under his leader- 
ship, was emerging. 

Historians regard him as a great 
king; his statecraft was often 
sagacious, and his judgment 
broadminded and tolerant, con- 
sidering the prejudices of the 

Leonardo da Vinci, greatest 
artist and thinker of his time, was 
his honored guest. Later, Bene- 
venuto Cellini, that amazing 
artist and adventurer, came to 
France to bask in the royal patron- 
age. Others whose names were 
already famous — painters, poets, 
sculptors, artists, flocked to Fon- 
tainebleau or Amboise, or one of 
the other changing centres in 
which Francis held his court. 

Around him the king gathered 
the nobles of France — arrogant 
and ruthless, but all becoming 
willing actors in what developed 


into a huge kaleidoscopic pageant. 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold 
was the supreme highlight in a 
series of spectacular parties 
thrown to impress the other rulers 

The Finnish ambassador wrote 
that never during the term of his 
embassy did the court remain in 
the same place 15 days together. 
With his retinue of 12,000 horse, 
his carriages and his baggage 
wagons, and his “female flying 
squad,” Francis roamed the coun- 
tryside, giving to every city a 
glimpse of royal power at its 
showiest and putting the local 
nobility in the shade. 

Clouet the painter has left a 
portrait of Francis, at the age of 
24, when he had already been king 
for four years. He had the plea- 
santly sensual, brown-bearded face 
of a youth, eyes narrow and spark- 
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ling, with a trace of irony at the 
corners ; a long elegant nose, a 
smile that was open and unaffect- 
ed. He could win a dashing 
victory, ride like a centaur, assess 
the beauty of a lady or a paint- 
ing or the technique of a drawing. 

“I am able to make a prince,” 
said Francis; “but only God can 

The wonders of creation were 
not' neglected in his observation. 
Witness the system of Venetian 
mirrors whereby the king watched 
the ladies of his court bathing in 
the grotto at Fontainebleau. A 
diverting novelty ! 

It was an age when life was 
liable to be cut short by many 
diseases or fatalities. Its tempo 
was quickened by the renaissance, 
although its hygiene did not keep 
pace with art. Consequently, it 
was said by the ladies of high 
degree:— 

“In these days we must waste 
no time, nor make the least de- 
lay, but the sooner assaulted the 
sooner shall we be taken and cap- 


This feminisation of the French 
court, although it conduced to free 
thinking that later brought many 
reforms, was to have a debilitating 
effect on the ruling families of 
France. Until the fall of the 
Bourbons in “The French Revolu- 
tion,” the Royal House was al- 
most invariably dominated by 
women. 

Although a great hunter and a 
brave man, Francis was a woman’s 
man. “A brilliant, spoiled child,” 
he has been called. He was 
treated as a god whilst still a 
child. 

“My Caesar, my son,” mur- 
mured his mother (Louise of 
Savoy) over his cradle. 

Even his sister Marguerite, idol 
of the intellectuals, wrote to him 

“I was yours before you were 
born. You are more to me than 
father, mother, and husband. 
Compared to you, husband and 
children count as nothing.” 

His most devoted friends were 
women. Truly his was A World 
of Women. 




THE CASE OF THE 

FRIGHTENED 

MISER 


"'W'E had a ship’s carpenter 
named Martin Wiberg,” ad- 
mitted the captain of the Ay oca 
to the detective. “I dismissed 
him about the time of the robbery 
for some petty offence. Do you 
think . . .?” 

“I don’t think anything,” said 
the detective. “What I want is 
proof.” He opened his note-book 
and worte: “Sydney, 14th Febru- 
ary, 1878. Martin Wiberg.” 

He looked at the captain from 
beneath his cliffs of eyebrows. 
“How many sovereigns were there 
in the strong-box?” 

"Twenty thousand. We were 
to ship them down to Williams- 
town, Victoria, and then transfer 
the box to the barque China for 
Colombo. The robbery wasn’t 
discovered until the box was 
opened in India. It was full of 
lead scrap and bolts. How the 
man did it is a mystery to me. 
The safe looked quite undisturbed. 


He must have used a skeleton 
key.” 

The detective continued: “You 
say this Martin Wiberg was on 
the ship at the time of the rob- 

“Yes ... a shifty character. 
1 was continually annoyed with 
him. He seemed to walk de- 
liberately into trouble, so I dis- 
missed him. He left no forward- 
ing address, of course . . . but 
I’m betting the sovereigns are giv- 
ing him a good time somewhere.” 

Martin Wiberg, at that mo- 
ment, was hacking brush around 
his shack. It was a very modest 
shack, with a wattle-roof and 
timber walls, and the nearest 
point of civilisation was the Vic- 
torian town of Inverloch. 

The floor inside the hut was 
made of tightly-stamped dirt, and 
the bed was a litter of branches. 
The only respectable piece of fur- 
niture was a rusted sea-chest, 
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which invariably remained locked. 

This was the hut of a poor 
man ... the home of a lonely, 
bearded ex-sailor with haunted, 
unhappy eyes. And yet, when the 
Sydney police finally traced his 
flight through the bush, he could 
not explain the presence of six 
golden sovereigns, amateurishly 
concealed in a bar of soap in his 

Placed on the witness stand of 
a Sydney court of justice, Wiberg 
was stubborn and uncommunica- 

“You were the ship’s carpenter 
on the Avocaf" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You had access to all of the 
ship's tools?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it was possible for you 
to fashion a skeleton key. One 
to fit the lock of the ship’s safe?” 

“Yes, sir. It was possible.” 

“You were dismissed from the 



“According to the log, you were 
dismissed because you absented 
yourself without leave for three 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“I visited a friend, sir. A 

“Can you give her address?” 

“I don’t know it myself, sir. 

The cross-examination went on 
for days. Finally, it was boiled 
down to a few important and 
puzzling facts. Martin Wiberg 
had access to tools which may have 
helped him to commit the robbery. 
He absented himself without leave 
for three days, time enough to 
conceal the loot, and immediately 


afterwards, as a consequence of his 
prolonged absence, he was dis- 
missed from the Avoca. 

He fled from Sydney and built 
a hut in one of the wildest, least- 
frequented parts of Victoria. And 
when the police searched the shack 
they found six sovereigns. 

But why did Martin Wiberg 
make no attempt to leave the coun- 
try? Why was he content to live 
with his fabulous loot in the 
poorest and most miserable cir- 
cumstances ? 

The prosecution dismissed these 
questions. Martin Wiberg was 
clearly guilty of the crime. The 
iudge sentenced him to five years’ 
hard labor . . . with the pro- 
mise of leniency if the accused re- 
vealed the hiding place of the 

But Martin Wiberg remained 
silent. 

Walking from the court-house 
under escort to prison, hundreds 
nf curious onlookers saw his deep, 
brooding eyes, and the stony ex- 
pression of his lips. 

Someone shouted : “Where did 
you hide it ? I could do with some 
of that money.” 

Martin Wiberg kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground. “Give us 
a clue,” the crowd was shouting. 
“We’ll go and look for it. Give 
us a clue!” , 

That night, the case was com- 
mon talk over the dinner-tables. 
“Some luck,” the men were say- 
ing. “I’d spend five years in gaol 
if I knew I’d find twenty thou- 
sand waiting for me when I got 

“They won’t let him get it, will 
they?” shuttled the conversation. 
“They’ll hound him and follow 




him and question him until he'll 
have to give in. He'll come out 
of gaol, and they’ll chase him and 
they’ll persecute him until he tells 
his secret." 

Thus it was sensational news 
next morning when the papers told 
of VViberg’s dramatic escape. On 
the way to gaol, he made a wild 
break for freedom. And before 
the startled detectives could re- 
cover, he disappeared into the 
stone jungle of Sydney’s slums. 

A cordon was immediately 
thrown around the district, and 
also in the vicinity of his shack 
at Inverloch. The search was a 
thorough one. But Martin 
Wiberg had disappeared. 

The law argued : if we cannot 
find the robber, we must find the 
loot. Protests poured in from the 
owners of the money in India. 
Something had to be done. 

The police sent some of their 
crack men to Inverloch — not to 
bring back a man, but to find a 
pot of gold.. 


The humble little shack was 
taken to pieces, stick by stick, and 
the carefully stamped floor was 
dug thoroughly and sifted. Each 
rough article of furniture was ex- 
amined for maps or clues. The 
rusted sea-chest was reduced to 
splinters and the few belongings 
torn to shreds. The surrounding 
bush was demolished and ploughed, 
and the creeks were dredged. 

The search took almost six 
months, and finally a statement 
was made. “The missing treasure 
is not in the vicinity of Wiberg’s 
hut at Inverloch.” 

But thousands of romantic 
treasure-seekers refused to take 
an official statement as the final 
word. Hundreds of offers poured 
in to buy the site of Wiberg’s 
demolished hut. Adventurers sold 
everything they had, and tramped 
to Inverloch to find the missing 
sovereigns. 

Imagination stimulated a minor 
gold-rush at Inverloch . . . trea- 
sure-hunters without claims who 
tore up the bush indiscriminately 
and plagued the townspeople for 
information concerning the mys- 
terious carpenter of the Avoca. 

And then the fever burnt itself 
out, and the broken bush was 
quiet again. 

Years passed, and the incident 
of Martin Wiberg was almost 
forgotten in Inverloch. The 
children grew up, and the old 
people died, arid over the spot 
where Wiberg’s cabin was de- 
molished grass began to grow like 
the grass on the mound of a 

In official circles, the matter 
was reluctantly closed. The police 
department hesitated to admit that 
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they could not find Martin 
Wiberg. And even more reluc- 
tantly did they admit that they 
could discover no trace of the 
treasure he had spirited away. 

The loss was entered on the 
debit sheet of the Indian firm, 
and history turned a page. 

Those who still remembered 
the incident spoke enviously of a 
bearded, hard-faced man who 
gambled for a fortune and finally 
gained it. 

They imagined him living in 
luxury . . . somewhere in Europe 
perhaps, with all the pleasures that 
a man could desire. 

But if these people could have 
questioned the authorities concern- 
ing Martin Wiberg, they would 
have been told: “Wiberg was not 
allowed to leave Australia. We 
have been steadily checking every 
ship, and we are convinced that, 
if he is alive, he is' still here.” 

And so might have closed the 
story of the man who was too 
frightened to spend a fortune, if 
there had not been an epilogue. 


Ten years after Wiberg’s dis 
appearance, a young Inverloch 
farmer was walking through a 
lonely part of the bush when he 
stumbled upon a skeleton. The 
bones were yellowed and cracked, 
but it was hunched in the position 
of a man who is bowed down with 
some unbelievable grief. The 
farmer felt a swift spasm of pity, 
and might have passed on, if the 
sun had not glinted on something 
amongst the bones. Bending down, 
he saw, clutched in the bony 
hands, three weatherworn sove- 

The authorities put many inter- 
pretations on the story of the 
skeleton. The unfortunate man 
may have been another treasure- 
hunter who managed to find traces 
of the hoard. Or he may have 
been someone entirely discon- 
nected with the case. 

But there arc many who be- 
lieve the hunched bones were the 
remains of the ill-fated Martin 
Wiberg, in death still grasping 
the wealth he could never enjoy. 
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'J’HE lean, alert-looking young 
man hung over the fence of 
the elephant house at the Zoo and 
watched the elephant swing from 
one back foot to another in per- 
fect rhythm. 

Here, he thought, was poetry in 
motion — the ceaseless, effortless, 
rhythmic Sway of a couple of tons 
of awkward animal from side to 
side. 

The young man was deadly seri- 
ous. In the elephant’s gyrations 
he saw a brand new jitterbug 
routine, and pretty soon the en- 
thusiastic customers were doing it 
with uninhibited gusto at Bill 
Mawson’s dance studio out bv 
Newtown Bridge (N.S.W.) 

Mawson, 39-year-old, tough- 
looking terpsichorean, has added 
a new “first” to Australia’s claims 
for world recognition For,- ac- 
cording to this Lithgow-born 
teacher of dancing himself, he is 
the world originator of the jitter- 
bug craze which in recent years 
has rocketed around the globe. 

Mawson challenges any dancing 
teacher or society in the world to 
disprove this, and he’s now pack- 


ing up to go to America to stake 
his claim to world recognition as 
the progenitor of jive. 

Here's how it all started. Maw- 
son, who has always had dancing 
in his blood, and always seemed 
to be teaching somebody some new 
dance steps he’d worked out, com- 
menced, way back in 1927, to ap- 
ply the basic principles of his then 
unorthodox dance steps to the new 
rhythm which dance musicians 
were just then beginning to de- 
velop to replace the old jazz 

In those days Mawson was 
travelling out in the far western 
areas of New South Wales, sell- 
ing tea and painting railway signs, 
living in a 6 x 8 tent that housed, 
as well as himself, his most pre- 
cious possession — a portable 
gramophone and one recording of 
the new, fascinating tempo. When- 
ever he could, he got hold of a 
cooperative band, played them the 
record, and induced them to put 
in the new rhythm beat, hotting 
up the old jazz tunes so that he 
could perfect his new dance tech- 
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Soon Mawson was teaching the 
new technique. Like all prophets 
of a new rite, he found the going 
a bit hard. The jazz-babies of 
1927 were cagey. They thought 
the jazz of those days was the 
be-all and end-all of the dance 
business. 

But Mawson wasn’t discour- 
aged. He perfected his first jit- 
terbug routine by adapting the 
smooth flow of the old barn dance 
to the hotcha-cha-cha-cha rhythm 
with the accent on the 2-4 beat. 
He started giving lessons in ortho- 
dox dancing, at the same time 
spreading the gospel of jive to 
those of his pupils who were will- 
ing, apt and uninhibited enough 

Among his early pupils were 
negro seamen on American mer- 
chantmen in Sydney, who swapped 
him hot records for jitterbug in- 
struction. Somewhere between 
then and the start of the real jive 
era the Yanks worked on his rou- 
tine, gave it a name and a verna- 
cular, and it became a dance craze 
— as well as a state of mind. 

Mawson claims he has taught 
hundreds of thousands of people 
to jitterbug. He gave 60,000 les- 
sons to Yank servicemen alone 
during the war years. 

With fundamentals perfected, 
Mawson, years ago, started going 
to the Zoo for inspiration for new 

He said: “I watched the ele- 
phants. Haven’t you ever noticed 
the graceful sway of an elephant? 
I watched it for hours until 1 
found out . how this cumbersome 
animal managed to get so much 
grace into it. 

“I spent hours leaning over the 


bear pits. 1 watched all the ani- 
mals. 1 worked out a lot of my 
basic body movements — the contra 
body-roll, for instance — after 
hours of watching the polar bears 
ripple in and out of their rock- 

just remember that, the next 
tim» you do the contra body-roll 
— you can thank the polar bears. 

Mawson doesn’t discount Eng- 
lish-style ballroom dancing; he 
teaches it as well as jitter-bugging, 
but he shakes his head over it. 

"Dancing that’s had corsets put 
on it,” is the way he describes 
this type of ballroom art. “From 
what 1 can see of the Dancing 
Board of England, they’ve got to 
the stage where they’ve nearly- 
choked it with these corsets. The 
best teachers don’t seem to be able 
to originate new dances, and are 
only sending out what are known 
to dancing teachers as ‘amalgama- 

He disputes the claims of the 
staider English dancing instructors 
that jitterbugging can look for- 
ward to no more than another five 
years’ popularity'. It is as symbolic 
of these hurried days as the waltz 
expressed the easy tempo of 

Its advent, he says, was the in- 
exitable result of the increased 
rate of daily living — a manifes- 
tation of a busy world seeking to 
reconcile its pleasures with today’s 

Mawson denies vehemently that 
jitterbugging is conducive to moral 
laxity. The dancers, he says, are 
on the floor for one purpose: to 
dance. The routines are compli- 
cated, therefore demand from ex- 
ponents the utmost concentration. 
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As a result, the dancers arc neither 
consciously nor subconsciously 
aware of the flesh. 

Equally vehemently, he refutes 
the charge that jitterbugging sym- 
bolises the decadence of this age. 
He admits that it is less inhibited 
than the dances of previous years, 
but sees this as a pointer in its 
favor. Most of us, he says, some- 
times feel the urge to free our- 
selves from daily conventions and 
jitterbugging provides, therefore, a 
foil to frustration. He emphasises 
that his observations in this regard 
have no relation to sex. 

Another important point in 
favor of jitterbugging is that it 
makes heavy demands upon the 
stamina of those who practise it. 
Consequently, enthusiasts must 
maintain physical fitness. He re- 
commends it as a mental relaxa- 
tion and a physical exercise. He 


has seen athletes whose success de- 
pends upon their bodily fitness 
reach a point of near-exhaustion 
in attempting to maintain the 
tempo set by a proficient partner. 

And, he adds, any decent pas- 
time which affords pleasure to 
those who participate needs no 
defence. 

Some of the new "amalgama- 
tions” quoted by Bill Mawson are 
enough to make one suggest sit- 
ting out for the rest of the even- 
ing. The first one goes like this: 
You take a feather step, work it 
in with a zigzag, add a telemark 
and a cross-swizzle. 

But that’s just child’s play to 
the next "amalgamation” — the 
Turning Lock, Left Whisk, Swi- 
vel to Fallaway. This simple 
little thing is described by Alex 
Moore (Fellow and Examiner of 
the Imperial Dancing Society of 
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England) in a current English 
magazine devoted to the dance as 
“quite leadable and most attrac- 
tive to dance.” And if you're 
wondering where to work it in, 
it’s also described as “one of the 
most popular variations of the 

Movement 10, for the male 
partner in this "amalgamation," 
reads like some grim, premedi- 
tated struggle, and is calculated 
to drive anybody into the arms of 

"Cross right foot firmly behind 
left foot with both feet flat and 
legs locked,” the instructions say. 
"Then left body turn slightly to 
left as lady overturns on her Left 
Whisk.” 

A very well-corsetted affair, I’d 
say, and, as Bill Mawson pointed 
out, it doesn't sound like the free, 
joyous movement you get from 
jitterbugging. 

There’s no professional jealousy 
even though Alex Moore recently 
wrote an article called "The Jit- 
terbug Menace.” 

“Oh, no,” Mawson said, doing 
a neat line in quarter turns. “That 
stuff won’t win. Look at this,” 
and, with his attractive wife, he 
brought rhythm to life in the 
"Mawson Jive.” 

Jitterbugging and rhumbas will 
win the day, Mawson believes, 
because they are the emotional 
dances of the happy heart. But 
don't get him wrong when he says 
“emotional.” He doesn^t mean 
sexy. There’s no sex in jitterbug- 
ging, he says; neither is there any 
in rhumba. 

Mawson’s basis for this theory 
is that there’s not the close hold 
nor the cheek to cheek clutch in 


jiving; furthermore, a jitterbug 
doesn’t have to soak up the booze 
to get a lift. He gets that from 
the jive. 

Incidentally, both words — jit- 
terbug and jive — mean exactly 
the same thing, Mawson explains. 

It’s a different thing when you 
come to Boogie-woogie. Boogie- 
woogie is sexy, and both Mawson 
and his wife say this dance is not 
for the ballroom. 

Both the Mawsons agree that 
nothing is so character-revealing 
as the way each individual jitter- 
bugs. 

A step back can be a rhythmical 
step back or a provocation with 
a lecherous twist of the hip ac- 
cording to what makes up your 
character, they say. According to 
Mrs. Mawson, you can tell in a 
moment from the way a man jives 
whether or not he is the type 
who’d maul a girl all over in the 
■ close hold of English-style ball- 
room dancing. 

Out at the Mawson's ballroom 
at Newtown Bridge you can take 
on the rhythm of 1946 in many 
forms and guises and learn enough 
in one night to hold your own at 
any night spot. There are 29 dif- 
ferent jitterbug dances taught in 
so many routines that they can't 
be calculated, and each different 
dance has more than three varia- 
tions. The three basic variations 
are the young type, the middle- 
aged type, and the elderly version. 

It’s Mawson’s aim always to 
“teach you a routine to suit your 
personality.” 

“Take what I call the ‘smart 
sport',” he says. “He comes out 
here with his coat too short and 
nipped in at the waist, and know 



ing everything. Well, that's what 
he wants, so I give him a jitter- 
bug routine to match.” 

Bill Mawson visualises this con- 
tinent at present as being in the 
middle of the sec-saw battle that's 
going on over dancing, with Eng- 
land at one end and America at 
the other. The Lithgow-born 
Aussie says that nationally Aus- 
tralians resemble Americans with 
their love of freedom and hatred 
of red-tape, but, as well, we’re 
interlarded with the Englishman’s 
"old” complex. 

“English people,” Mawson 
ruminated, "are practically smoth- 
ered in the belief that what is old 
is right. It is characteristic of them 
that they love tradition and an- 

Mawson says he likes antiques, 
too, hanging on the wall or orna- 
menting the sideboard, but not on 
the dance floor. 

If you go in for the antique line 
you want to learn the "Lindy 
Hop,” one of the most popular 
jive dances for the ballroom or 


cabaret. The Lindy Hop is ‘just 
a hotted-up gavotte with oomph, 
Mawson says. 

Mawson has watched the dan- 
cers at his studio and ballroom 
change over the war years until 
now he has dancers from every 
suburb in Sydney. Socialites go 
regularly; the intelligent types, 
too, as well as the gum-chewing 
Smart Alec who first took it up. 

Jitterbugging in this country 
really did get a lift when the 
Yanks were here. Mawson says 
hundreds of them came out to 
Newtown week after week from 
GI’s through all ranks up to 
colonel, and it was the same with 
the Dutch. 

When Mawson is working on 
a new routine — which is practic- 
ally seven days a week — their 
home takes up the appearance of 
a cabaret. 

“I’m half-way through my 
breakfast egg, and something on 
the radio will just fix a rhythm 
in Bill’s mind,” says Mrs. Maw- 
son. “In a second we’re jitter- 
bugging till he gets it set — and 
then I go on with my egg.” 

Always within reach, too, while 
he’s eating are Mr. Mawson's 
honey jars. Some have honey in 
them to varying depths, others 
have sand, water or sugar. When 
he thinks of it, Bill jiggles the 
jars about, and the rise and fall 
of the different liquids give him 
a new rhythm idea which he de- 

Besides laying claim to being 
inventor of the jitterbug. Mawson 
has another important claim. He 
says he’s the only man in the 
world from whom you can buy a 
correspondence course in jitterbug- 
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ging. He's a commercial artist 
and draughtsman, and he draws 
out his routines. He knows he’s 
the only one doing this, because 
he’s written to dancing teachers 
all over the world, asking them 
for their courses, and they haven’t 
got them. They tell him you 
can't put jiving on paper, but Bill 
Mawson has. 

The Mawsons will give gym- 
nastic battle with American danc- 
ing teachers with full confidence. 
In America, Bill expects, the jit- 
terbug road will be paved with 
more gold than here, and it will 


be easier gomg there compared to 
what he’s had to put up with here 
from many people. 

“I’ve been jeered at, slandered 
and written off as a crank,” he 
said. “But I’m not a crank; I 
just love dancing.” 

According to Mawson, jitter- 
bugging will definitely win the 
fight between the old dances and 

He and his wife believe that 
V'-Day on the dance floor will see 
the jitterbugs writing the peace 
terms, but they reckon on at least 
a seven-year conflict. 


THE WORLD AT ITS WORST 



Personally 
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LARRY TOSCANE, 21 -year-old U.S. athlete, ran 100 yards in 13 seconds— 
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Everybody is ignorant, except on different subjects. 

She was one of those women who have gender but not sex. 

The ‘‘upper crust” is a lot of crumbs held together by its own 
dough. 

When a man speaks he is trying to be logical. When a woman 
speaks she is trying to be irresistible. 

One is never too old to yearn. 

He was a believer in punctuality, although it made him very 

She was the kind of woman who throws herself away, but takas 
careful aim first. 

It takes two to make a marriage — a single girl and an anxious 
mother. 

The female of the speeches is deadlier than the male. 

A diplomat is a man who can convince his wife that a woman 
fooks fat in a fur coat. 

Eloquence is the arc of saying the proper tiling and then stopping. 

Our girls are now eyeing off the men out of bridal curiosity. 

Definition of married men — were-wolves. 

[■ A bust is something a lady wears. 

Many of us spend half our time wishing for things we could have 
if we didn’t spend half our time wishing. 

We know a big business man who strains his conversation through 
a cigar. 

And we know a girl whose favorite perch is on the verge of tears 

A mother’s life is disorganised around her children. 

Fame is only a magnifying glass. 

Left: Portrait in Pensiveness. tf Guay pltolo. 
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"^R-R-R-R-RRRH!” The high 

X note of the rich tenor voice 
of Nicola Pasquali vied with the 
roll and crash of the nearby break- 
ers as the Italian fisherman point- 
ed the eighteen footer to the swell 
of Bass Strait. 

YVc had run with the racing 
outward tide down the narrow 
passage between San Remo on the 
Victorian mainland and New- 
haven, the little fishing village 
tucked away in the corner of Phil- 
lip Island in Western Port Bay. 

The day was fine, the wind 
was choppy, and Nicko, his hand 
on the tiller, stood in the stern, 
his blue galatea shirt open at the 
neck, his dungaree trousers rolled 
up above his knees, braced firmly 
on his sandshoe shod feet. The 
breeze whipped the long, oily, 
black hair over his laughing, black 
eyes, and the sun scintillated on 
the smooth, yellow-tinted, eager 
face. . 

The exuberant richness of 
Nicko's song reached me where 


1 sat, back to the mast, watching 
the prow dip to the onrushing 
wave, lift to the swell, and race 
down into the next trough. How 
that man loved the rush of the 
water, the creak of the tackle and 
the breath of the ocean on his 
face 1 

Seeing him checking his gear 
that morning, I had strolled along 
the low cliff to a spot above his 
boat. I did not fancy the night 
trips which he was accustomed 
to make. 

"Ha!” he called eagerly. “You 
coma with me, catcha da barra 
da coot?” 

“Yes, Nicko, I think so. Will it 
be rough?” 

“Rough! Ah, no.” His grin- 
ning smile flashed an expanse of 
white teeth. “Best day for da coot. 
What you call it, choppy.” 

I started to clamber down the 
slope, but he stopped me with his 
call. 

“No! No! You go baclca, getn 
da old clothes,” he advised, "or 
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you coma home all stinka like my 

This, however, would not have 
been so bad, for although barra- 
couta scales left on deck planking 
will soon pollute a boat so that it 
smells to high heaven, Nicko's use- 
ful little craft always shone like 

On my return, attired suitably, 
he dragged the dinghy as far up 
the mud as he could, slapped play- 
fully the bare bottom of his three- 
year-old son, sending him running 
away to his mother, pushed off 
through the shallow water, pulled 
up the hook, and we were drifting 
out into the current, the first boat 
of the fleet of twenty down the 
channel. 

Straight out we ran, heading 
south, until only the tops of the 
Strzlecki Ranges were a distant 
and murky landfall, for Nicko 
worked much further out than 
most fishermen. He was singing 
still, but his eyes were on a wide 
arc of the sky rather than on the 
water as I joined him in the stern. 

“See! See!” He broke off his 
song in the middle of a high note 
to point excitedly. “Da bird, he 
diva for da little bits da esuta no 

It seemed but a misty, hazy 
cloud to me, but as the formation 
wheeled, I recognised it as a flight 
of mutton birds which swooped 
down on to the choppy surface 
of the ocean. A school of barra- 
couta was on the feed a mile di- 
stant and as we cut through the 
water I could see the flash of an 
occasional long, silvered body as 
an attacking fish leaped out of the 

“How do you fish for them. 


Nicko?” 1 asked, seeing him give 
a last glance at his rod, which he 
preferred to the short hand lines 
not infrequently used. His was 
but a ten foot, tough sapling, and 
the tackle consisted of three feet 
of strong cord line, a foot of light 
chain, and a jigger. 

The jigger was a piece of pine, 
cut to cigar shape, four to five 
inches long and one inch in dia- 
meter. The hooks were two very 
strong, barbless “jags” set at right 
angles at the end of the jigger. 
Hooks set back to back would have 
had too wide a spread for the 
mouth of the average fish. 

Nicko looked at me with ill- 
concealed amazement at my ignor- 
ance before saying simply, “You 

On his direction I went forward 
to the mast clear of the fish-well. 
He set his course and, as we neared 
the shoal, stood in the stern and 
steadying the tiller with his foot, 
swung the rod, “dabbing” the jig- 
ger in and out, then churning up 
the water with the rod itself. 

“If any fish takes that, I’ll eat 
my hat," I muttered to myself, for 
the only bait used was a piece of 
red rag. But Nicko prayed, plead- 
ed, and sang alternately as we ran 
into the shoal at a land speed of 
about five miles an hour. 

"Fish! Fish! Da saints rewards 
me,” exulted Nicko. "Da big fish, 
da beautiful so shiny fish to filla da 
belly of my poor little Tony." Re- 
membering the rotundity of his off- 
spring, I considered this more of 
a rite than a prayer of necessity. 

The swiftly darting, lithe, sinu- 
ous ocean greyhounds were every- 
where; hundreds of them, thous- 
ands of them from two to four 



feet in length, from live to ten 
pounds in weight, plunging, soap- 
ing, gulping the hapless mullet. 

With a gleam of iridescent ram- 
bow hues a graceful swerving 
shining scimitar curved through 
the green waters; the long, taper- 
ing, powerful jaws parted; the 
cud, sm.ttd, s.w-liku t.nh 
clamped shut on the jigger. Nicko 
struck, lifted and heaved, then the 
long swathe of scaled silver cut the 
air and the wriggling couta Hap- 
ped over the fish-well till a jerk 
and a whip of the rod freed it to 
flop, thrashing, into the well. 

In that jerking whip which 
threw off the fish I saw the reason 
for the unbarbed hooks; they elim- 
inated the necessity for handling 
the catch, and believe me, these 
live barracouta are not pleasant to 
handle. ,, , , , 

Right along the full length of 
the back runs a row of long, sharp, 
dangerous-looking spikes, sufficient 
one would think, to deter the most 
voracious shark from attempting 
to swallow this well-armed sea- 
ranger. 

The barbless hook also gave 
speed of operation. Nicko’s arm 


action seemed scarcely without 
pause, for no sooner was the fish 
over the well than it was jerked 
off and the jigger was sailing 
through the air to hit the water 

No sooner, too, had it splashed 
into the water than another ’couta 
darted to its doom. Within a min- 
ute of the first bite Nicko had 
shaken five 'couta into the fish-well 
and the jigger was being taken al- 
ready by the sixth fish. 

But, shades of Zane Grey and 
Isaac Walton! This yanking of 
wriggling yards of scaly meat out 
of the water surely could not be 
fishing! To call it angling would 
be heresy. This was sheer barbar- 
ian mass-murder of fish. 

Still, this man was not fishing 
for sport. He was not concerned 
with the strike, the run, the play 
of the fish. This was no contest 
of wits and skill, no sporting com- 
bat between man and denizens of 
the deep. This was business. The 
fish were there : necessity demand- 
ed that he gather for his reward 
as many as time, his strength and 
his ability permitted. 

Even then his return would not 
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be over great. His catch would 
realise but little, less even, on a 
poundage rate than if it were 
shark. As a food it was despised 
because of its plentitude and its 
cheapness, though smoked or salt- 
ed it is bringing somewhat higher 
prices today. This subsequent 
treatment does not benefit the 
fishermen. 

I recalled that in Tasmania 
many of the famed orchards had 
for years been fertilised with tons 
of barracouta. They were so 
plentiful that a yacht crew of ama- 
teurs has been known to claim a 
“basket” of 180 dozen for a day's 
sport, and professionals in the bad 
old days of 1900 to 1910 made 
five pounds a week selling at three- 
pence a pound. 

Nicko beckoned as he shook 
off a fish, and I took my place be- 
side him to join in the slaughter. 
It looked easy, but when the first 
fish snapped at the jigger I jerked 
so hard that I jagged the hooks 
out of its mouth. The next I lift- 
ed, but failed to swing it clear 
and it flopped, wriggling and kick- 


ing around my neck. But 1 was 
lucky, for it was belly side to me 
so^ its spikes only jabbed into my 

The following fish I landed 
clean, but when the slaughter had 
continued for a quarter of an 
hour, my arms and back were ach- 
ing so much that I was glad when 
Nicko paused in the act of casting 
to look westwards. 

“She blowa damn hard,” said 
Nicko, discarding his rod and 
swinging the boat worthwards. 

The sky looked cloudless, the 
wind no worse than before, but 
he was right. We hit the entrance 
as the first blast of the oncoming 
gale whipped the rigging. 

It is some years since I sailed 
that day with Nicko, but the can- 
ning possibilities of the barracouta 
have never been exploited seriously. 
I have noticed, too, that imports 
into Australia of smoked and dried 
fish for 1938-39 were valued at 
£23,603; for 194243 they were 
nil, with little since. The 'couta 
may yet be considered more as a 
food than as a fertiliser. 




If you still think a snake can be 
cracked like a whip — read this. 

MARK ANTONY 


1UOST Australians are prepared 

to apply to snakes the Ameri- 
can pioneer’s dictum that the only 
good Indian is a dead one. There 
are some, however, who do not 
subscribe to that philosophy ; they 
get their living from snakes — live 
ones — or else they owe their lives 
to snakes — again live ones. 

In the latter class arc all those 
who, having been bitten by one 
of the more deadly species, have 
been saved by an injection of anti- 
venene a serum derived from 
snake venom. This is one irrefut- 
able case where a poison is its 
own antidote. 

In ranking of the world’s most 
dangerous jobs, snake catching has 
been placed by many second on the 
list, pride of place being accorded 
to snake milking. Both snake 
catchers and snake milkers fall 
into the class of those who get 
rheir living from live snakes. 

There are two classes of snake 
catchers — the quick and the dead. 
George Cann has been among the 
quick for over thirty-five years, 
and he has caught and handled 
snakes throughout that period. 

Since 1940 he has been in 
charge of the reptiles at the Zoo- 



logical Gardens at Taronga Park, 
Sydney, but for thirty years prior 
to that showed snakes in every 
State in Australia and he caught 
his own snakes in all States except 
Northern Territory. 

It requires little capital to set 
up in the business of snake catch- 
ing, the main outlay being for a 
good sack. It demands other assets, 
however, that not every man pos- 
sesses and the chief of these are 
quickness of eye and hand, and 
split second judgment. 

Find your snake is the first rule 
of the game. That might sound 
easy, but two-legged snakes do 
not count in tallying the bag. High 
mountain country is not too good 
for a big haul and the best catches 
arc made in low-lying, swampy 
country, like marshy river flats. 

Twenty-five to thirty arc a good 
average day’s catch. The late 
Thomas E. Eades, known through- 
out Australia as “Pambo” and the 
acknowledged “snake king” of his. 
day, once caught 180 in one day in 
the Mitta Valley near Tallangatta, 
Victoria, but the river was in 
flood and the reptiles had been 
driven out from their cover on to 
the higher and clearer ground. 
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The Mitta is recognised as one 
ot the best localities for snakes in 
Australia, and it was here that 
Pambo made his best catch of 300 
for a week. Mr. Cann favors the 
Murray near Albury as his usual 
hunting ground, but acknowledges 
the superiority of the Mitta for 
quantity. 

The tiger snake, which is one of 
the most venomous, is also one of 
the most prolific, but he is less 
dangerous in the daytime than on 
a hot night. Then he will coil up 
on an open track and the unwit- 
ting passer-by does not know he 
has trodden on him until he feels 
a whipping, gyrating, catherinc- 
wheel lashing round his legs. The 
average length of the tiger is only 
about 3 feet 6 inches, but the big 
tigers of Flinders Island have been 
tapped up to seven, the usual length 
of the common brown snake, one 
of the quickest in the world. In 
Northern Queensland, there is a 
Giant Brown, or Typan, growing 
up to twelve feet, with half inch 
fangs, a bite from which is nearly 
always fatal. George Cann con- 
siders him the most dangerous to 

These, with the death-adders, 
the copperheads, the red-bellied 
blacks and the constrictors, such 
as the pythons and the common 
carpet snakes are the main species 
in Australia. They offer a good 
range of quarry to any would-be 
snake hunter. 

Do not expect a big bag on a 
glaring hot day because snakes, 
like humans, feel the heat and are 
cooling off in the water or under 
shelter on such days; the cool, dull 
day in summer is likely to give the 
best results. 


Snakes have lidless eyes, blit 
while not having good sight for a 
still object are sudden death to tar 
gets in motion. Having located 
the quarry in a tussock, under a 
sheet of hark, or in a hollow log, 
approach circumspectly, the open 
bag in one hand. Snake knowledge 
and experience only will tell you 
when to grab his tail, raise him 
straight up and dump him into 
the bag. If you have been quick 
enough, you have caught your first 
snake; if not, he has caught you. 

The only snake which Pambo 
did not catch by the tail was the 
death adder. This chap is so quick 
on the strike, that if that expert 
could not be absolutely certain of 
grabbing him just behind the 
head, he let him go. 

The constrictors, of course, are 
a different proposition. They must 
be held by head and tail at once, 
or they will have the crushing 
death-coils around you in a trice. 
They are not pleasant to tackle 
single-handed, but George Cann 
did not mind taking on one him- 
self, provided it was not more than 
seventeen feet in length. 

One advantage the sport offers 
over all others is that the catcher 

a train or tram. As soon as the 
bag is dropped to the floor, even 
though tied firmly at the mouth, 
the hissing, wriggling reptiles clear 
a tram compartment as if by magic. 
Tales of Pambo’s experiences in 
this direction are legion. 

Snake yarns arc probably more 
numerous and receive far greater 
credence than fish yarns, but most 
of the more popular ones are lab- 
elled by George Cann as “just 
plain hooey,” 



If you have had an argument 
with a reptile and have hit him 
hard enough in the right place, he 
is dead, and you do not have to 
wait till sundown to prove it. 
Any post mortem movement is 
mere nerve and muscle contraction. 

As for the snake following its 
young, it does. It makes a meal 
of them! In the bush the young- 
sters can get into cracks and crev- 
ices where the mother cannot 
reach them, but in zoo cages, the 
keepers know the cannibalistic in- 
stincts of their charges and take 
the young away before the mother 
can satisfy her appetite. 

Then there is that one about 
the snake and iguana fight. How 
the old “go,” having been bitten, 
darts off into the bush, rushes back 
chewing herbs, like Popeye with 


his spinach, then sails in to finish 
off the attacker. If the “goanna 
eats grass, he does not know much 
about nature, because snake venom 
has no more effect on an iguana 
than it has on another snake, and 
snakes can bite one another till the 
cows come home. 

On the technique of killing, 
anyone in the bush, and most 
people in the city can tell you of 
a man they have heard of who is 
an expert at slaying them by crack- 
ing them like a stockwhip. Very 
few have actually seen it done, 
except with carpet snakes and 
George Cann has seen it attempted 
with a tiger snake — once! They 
gave the poor chap a decent fun-, 
eral : the snake got him on the lip- 
Having caught your snakes you 
must now find your market. Most 
showmen catch their own, but the 
various zoos may need new stock. 
The biggest buyer in Australia is 
the Commonwealth Serum Lab- 
oratories, for which Pambo work- 
ed for many years, and it is said 
that the frequent handling of the 
venom was responsible for the 
asthma which took him finally to 
the happy hunting grounds. 

At the Laboratories, what is 
claimed as the world's most dan- 
gerous job is carried out as part 
of the regular routine, when the 
snakes are “milked” at intervals 
of about once a month. At least 
two men are usually present at 
every operation when, with the 
reptile properly gripped, it is made 
to bite and the glands are mas- 
saged until all the venom secreted 
has been ejected into a receptacle. 

Then man’s old friend, the 
horse, comes into the picture. In- 
jections of the venom are given 
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in increasing quantities until 
heavy doses are being pumped in- 
to the blood stream, which at this 
Stage is highly immunised against 
snake poison. The extracted ser- 
um, known as as antivenenc, has 
had highly satisfactory results. 

First-aid treatments tend to 
change a little over the years. 
There are plenty of men around 
the bush whose quick action with 
an axe following a bite has saved 
their lives at the loss of the top 
joint of a finger. 

Condy’s crystals are the accept- 
ed first-aid treatment, but excess- 


ive movement is now frowned up- 
on by experts, owing to the ten- 
dency to heat the blood, a con- 
dition favorable to the working 
of the venom. 

For the same reason, the old 
trick of pretending to have been 
bitten in the hope of getting a 
swig at the brandy bottle is play- 
ed out. Strong, black coffee is 
George Cann’s recommendation as 
the appropriate beverage. Of 
course, he may not know much 
about it, because he has been bit- 
ten only about four hundred 
times during his chosen career. 
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HAVE 


SPOUT VOUTH? 



The “teen-aBers” of today have a 
psychological problem to solve. 


TOHNNY THOMAS, 15 years 
J of age in 1943, left school to 
get a job. He could have been 
apprenticed to a trade — metal 
working, electrical, perhaps plumb- 
ing, perhaps carpentering or some 
other department of the building 
industry. He would have been 
paid a little over £1 per week, 
not more than £1/5/6 a week, 
during his first year in any of those 
trades. In his second year he would 
have attained a wage of £1/10/- 
weekly in metal working, or 
£1/19/3, say, in plumbing. 

But Johnny knew, or was told, 
where he could commence in work 
at £2 per week ; other “Johnnies’’ 
were getting that and more. At 
16 they were earning £3; at 17, 
£4; by the time they reached 18 
they had become used to earning 
adult wages at occupations requir- 
ing no particular skill and cer- 
tainly no long period af appli- 
cation and training. 

Youth, taken as a personal en- 
tity, cannot be blamed for taking 
the tide at the flood; and war- 
time exigencies, like time and tide, 
wait for no man. It was a time of 
conflict, real or potential, physical 
in the case of the soldier, psycho- 
logically in the case of the citizen. 



The torrent of necessity was bound 
to penetrate or by-pass the barriers, 
gateways and general controls 
which the industrial system had 
erected to cope with the exuber- 
ance of youth. Often the usual re- 
straining influence of dual paren- 
tal control was lacking, either 
through the absence of father at 
a battle-station, or in some war- 
time occupation; and in some- 
cases, by the preoccupation of mo- 
ther in some form of war effort, 
paid or voluntary. 

In fact, it could be said of youth 
during the war years that he (or 
she) was often caught between the 
twin horns of a dilemma formed by 
the respective demands of war ser- 
vice and war industry. For the 
majority the period between the 
leaving age and 18 was an inter- 
regnum between school and the 
more serious and manly days when 
a uniform would be donned. It 
was not, as in prewar days, a pre- 
paratory period of training as a 
junior for adult tradesmanship, or 
the practice of a profession. 

Once the lad entered the army, 
the navy, or the air force, he knew 
where he was; in spite of the fact 
that everybody already in uniform 
said. “You’ll be sorry!” Most of 
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those who were reserved for in- 
dustry and commerce went on to 
adult wages in their teens, either 
through inflated wages or abund- 
ant overtime. 

But the young man who went 
into the services only postponed 
his industrial problem: he has still 
to fit, as a human component, 
into the industrial machine which 
is to shape the pattern of our post- 
war reconstruction. 

They arc coming back to in- 
dustry without training for the 
jobs they would like, or for the 
jobs they will have to do. Those 

apprenticeships before enlisting 
will go on and complete their 
apprenticeship under rehabilitation 
plans; many of the others no doubt 
will seek the opportunity provided 
by subsidised training schemes. 

Over all, however, broods the 
question : will the young man who 
passed from adolescence to man- 
hood during the past four or five 
years be satisfied to accept the 
hard, inescapable fact that a per- 
iod of hard work, close training, 
and a moderate income based on 
normal standards will have to be 
faced in order to fit him for the 
tasks of peace, annd to consolidate 
his earning power for the future? 

In spite of the discipline of the 
armed services — the fact that 
everything you do, or don’t do, is 
governed by a regulation — the 
enlisted youth of 18 is a man just 
as much as his tent-mate, who may 
be 28 or 38. There is a “rooky" 
period, of course ; but the tran- 
sition -from youth to man, in ef- 
fect, occurs almost overnight. 

That does not occur in the 
trades and professions. To be a 


competent tradesman, recognised 
as such, means that you have had 
five years graduated training, with 
graduated rates of pay. 

To the Services again! Tom 
Johnson goes to the war at 18. He 
has what it takes in brains and 
physical co-ordination. He attains 
a commission. In the Air Force 
he can go far in a few years. This 
applies to the Army; although the 
emphasis was not so much on 
youth in the commissioned ranks 
until late in the war. There are 
and will be youthful Captains and 
Majors returning from the war 
who, according to the standard 
they had reached in office or fac- 
tory before the war, will have to 
accept an income and work under 
conditions that will represent a 
severe deterioration in their earn- 
ings and in their prestige. 

How will they measure up to 
this poser? There are facts, of 
course, which cannot be blinked. 
In that respect one might say, they 
will have “to take it or leave it.” 
But that brings the psychological 
interrogation: “Where do we go 
from here?” And: Have high 
wages, and wartime conditions, 
spoilt the youth of the nation? 

“The dearth of fully-trained 
craftsmen as a result of wartime 
conditions is a great tragedy for 
industry and the country,” said 
Mr. Douglas Fell, president of 
the Employers’ Federation of New 
South Wales. “The sooner we can 
get back to normalcy the better. 
During the war there was a form 
of ‘black marketing' in wages 
which denuded many branches of 
industry of potential craftsmen.” 

Mr, Fell went on to express the 
view that this, in its effect on 


youth, struck at the very base of 
citizenship and responsibility. 
Quality and public service were 
at the base of true citizenship. 

The president of the N.S.W. 
Trades and Labor Council (Mr. 
J. D Kenny) whilst agreeing that 
there would have been a certain 
amount of deviation from fair 
average standards, said that the 
basic reason was the unavoidable 
one of the “call-up” for war ser- 
vice. This automatically took away 
from industry the human material 
which would otherwise have been 
shaped to the needs of production. 
The school leaving age had come 
up by successive extensions to well 
into the sixteenth year during the 
war. Consequently there had been 
only a comparatively short period 
during which the youth who was 
not in a reserved occupation could 
have taken part in industry. 

There were industries not con- 


sidered essential during the war 
that had ceased to produce, said 
Mr. Kenny. Such industries as 
this would have to be rebuilt by 
the re-engagement and training of 
men. The training and re-training 
schemes which were a necessary 
corrollary of postwar conditions 
were helping to rectify the defici- 
encies caused by the impact of war 
on industry and the absence of so 
many potential trainees and ap- 
prentices at the war. 

A manufacturer who does not 
wish to be quoted, said YES and 
NO to the question: “Have they 
been spoiled?” Yes: to the extent 
that even now concessions and in- 
ducements from free travelling to 
"hair-do’s” in the boss’s time were 
offered to tempt juniors into cer- 
tain avenues. This applied more 
noticeably to girls. The frequency 
with which such establishments 
had to advertise for employees, 
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showed, however, that youth was 
not as spoilt as might be thought, 
and was more realistic than to be 
attracted by something that was 
of ephemeral benefit — they were 
realising that the job itself was 
the thing. 

As to the contention that many 
youthful officers returning from 
the war were psychologically spoilt 
as regards fitting into jobs com- 
mensurate with their civilian ex- 
perience, opinion was fairly evenly 
divided. Some exceptional cases of 
misfits were adduced. A young ma- 
jor, for instance, having enjoyed 
an income equivalent to £600 a 
year, with frills, for some time, 
shows some irritation both at the 
office and at home through having 
to buckle down at, perhaps, a 
humdrum job which is worth from 
£300 to £350 a year. 

A Lieutenant, or a Pilot Of- 
ficer, of very youthful age, used 


to pay, allowances and privileges, 
which would bring him near to the 
£500 a year class, looks down his 
nose at the rate of £312 per an- 
num which is the most he can look 
to in business for some consider- 
able time, considering that he had 
had only the experience of a junior 
clerk when he left the firm to go 

Taking youth generally, it may 
be said that while it has not been 
spoilt in the sense of character 
loss, it has been affected by condi- 
tions that were not under its con- 
trol. 

Those who had the advantage 
of being in reserved occupations 
were more fortunate than they 
realise and will, perhaps, be a big- 
ger problem in industry than the 
returning servicemen who, on the 
average, are anxious to set to and 
rebuild that new world that they 
fought or served for. 
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CJTAINLESS steel threads as fine 
as human hair' are to be used 
as non-absorbable suture material. 
Strong and pliable, the steel 
threads can be exposed to heat or 
X-ray with excellent results. 

"gULFAGEL”, (sulfadiazine, 
gelatine and water) is a new 
"bandage” for burns. Poured over 
the burned area, it forms a germ- 
tight, transparent coating which 
permits the doctor to watch heal- 
ing progress without exposing the 
wound. 

SEEKING a cure for fusarium 
wilt in tomato plants at the 
Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry, Maryland 
(U.S.) scientists found a cure for 
ringworm. Tomatin, the cure, has 
already been used effectively for 
trush, athlete’s foot and similar 
fungi diseases. 

THE Padgett dermatone, invent- 
ed by Dr. Earl Padgett, of 
Kansas City, is a step forward in 
the method of skin grafts. The 
rolling pin device cuts slices of 
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skin in any thickness. Skin taken 
from a burned man’s hip by this 
method was used to replace that 
lost by a bad chest burn. The skin 
was “glued” in place by thrombin, 
a component of blood. When se- 
curely anchored, the transplanted 
skin began growing immediately, 
healing without scars in a very 
short time. 

pREDIGESTED protein con- 
taining amino acids has, when 
administered to sufferers, cured 
stomach ulcers. The powder re- 
duces the acidity of the stomach, 
at the same time supplying food 
to renew the tissues. 

P)RS- Isadore E. Gerber and 
Milton Gross of the Hudson 
County Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Jersey City (U.S.). extracted a 
chemical from mould which, in 
test-tube and animal study stage, 
kills off T.B. germs. The chemi- 
cal has been named mycocidin, the 
mould substance from which it 
comes belongs to the family Asper- 
gillaceae. In test tubes, this sub- 
stance completely checked the 
growth of tuberculosis germs. 
Later tests showed that germs 
which had been exposed to myco- 
cidin and injected into guinea pigs 
did not cause tuberculosis. The 
scientists do not claim a cure — 
they are still experimenting. 
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'J'HE politicians and the news- 
papers called them “the dark 
days," and the people of Austra- 
lia gloomily agreed. 

It was early 1942. Singapore 
had fallen and the Japanese, with- 
out any powerful opposition at 
all, were marching irresistibly 
southward, shouting exultant ban- 
zais, and carrying Hirohito’s pol- 
icy of slaughter, looting and rape 
into the peaceful islands. 

Australians, some of them in- 
adequately trained, and most of 
them inadequately equipped, were 
being rushed to the north. The full 
effective strength of the United 
States had not yet been marshalled. 

In these “dark days” Austra- 
lian morale, in spite of what we 
liked to think to the contrary, 
needed bolstering. The newspapers 
were full of news — all of it bad 
— and people, fearfully watching 
Japanese progress, were selling 
their homes on the East coast and 
moving inland. Many had stored 
quantities of food to tide them 
over when they “went bush.” 
Then, as Nippon bombers 
churned up Australian soil with 
their high explosives, came an an- 


nouncement that rocketed morale. 

The Spitfires were here! 

The miraculous, almost legen- 
dary Spitfires, which had won the 
Battle of Britain in days much 
darker than those which Austra- 
lia faced, were in action off Dar- 
win and were knocking the Zeros 
out of the sky. 

It almost seemed that a handful 
of Spitfires had won the Battle of 
Australia, so great was public re- 
lief. From that day no one had the 
slightest doubt that the power of 
the Japanese Air Force would be 
smashed. 

In the triumphant gush of vic- 
tory it is difficult today to view 
in correct perspective just what 
the arrival of the Spitfires meant 
to Australia in those days four 
years ago. 

The fact that they came 
to Australia when they did is a 
tribute to the pertinacity of the 
then Prime Minister, John Cur- 
tin, and particularly to the per- 
sistence of the Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs. Dr. Evatt, who 
conducted on-the-spot negotiations 
with the British Government. 

When Evatt brought the matter 
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up Britain’s position was still des 
perate. The Americans had just 
come into the war, and their pro- 
ductive capacity was still imper- 
fectly organised. It would be a 
long time before their full strength 
could be felt, and Britain, having 
borne the brunt of war alone for 
over two years, was close to ex- 
haustion. 

It was difficult for the people 
of England, with so much on their 
minds, to assess the full require- 
ments of a war theatre 10,000 
miles away, even though the Brit- 
ish political and commercial struc- 
ture in the East, built up over 
centuries, had collapsed almost 
overnight. 

I There was, of course, complete 
confidence in Great Britain re- 
garding the outcome of the war, 

' but there was strongly evident in 
London the viewpoint, gravely dis- 
turbing to the Australian Gov- 
ernment, that Allied strategy 
should be to beat Hitler first and 
regain Japanese conquests later. 

So, in order to repair defence 
deficiencies which were so tragi- 
cally obvious in Australia, politi- 
cal as well as military battles were 
needed, and Evatt went to Wash- 
ington and London on the first 
of the series of remarkable expe- 
ditions which have done so much 
to raise this country’s status in 
world councils. 

At the time Australia was get- 
ting a few American Kittyhawks, 
but for the most part air oppo- 
sition to the Japs sadly needed re- 
inforcing with modern types. In 
those days even Wirraways were 
being sent against the Zeros — 
with almost 100 per cent loss. 

It was not hard for Evatt to 


convince British ministers jus! 
what a few squadrons would mean 
from both morale and military 
viewpoints. But Britain needed 
every fighter, and those Spitfires 
which were capable of fighting in 
tropical countries were going to 
India and the Middle East. 

Evatt put Australia’s case to 
Churchill with determination and 
legalistic logic. Evatt asked for 
three squadrons of Spitfires — 42 
machines — with a high replace- 
ment rate each month. 

For several hours one day Evatt 
pressed his case, and Churchill 
finally agreed. But when the decis- 
ion was conveyed to the Chief of 
the Air Staff, Sir Charles Portal, 
he demurred, and he put to Chur- 
chill the view that Air Marshal 
Sir Sholto Douglas, Air Officer 
Commander - in - Chief Middle 
East, would certainly oppose the 
proposal because of Britain’s own 
urgent need. 

Churchill insisted, and said in 
effect: “If what we give Aus- 
tralia doesn’t hurt us we won’t be 
giving her anything that will help 
her.” 

And so the matter seemed 
settled. Next day, however, there 
was a more serious hitch when the 
Air Minister, Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair came into the picture and 
said that Britain just couldn't 
spare the Spitfires. 

The upshot of his intervention 
was a decision by Churchill that 
the question should go to Cabinet 
for determination. Evatt was at 
the meeting. 

What happened in. the Cabinet 
room is a story yet to be told, 
but the decision was one of vital 
importance to Australia. 
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Cabinet authorised the immed- 
iate despatch of three squadrons of 
latest model Spitfires, cannon- 
firing, 400 mile-an-hour machines 
fitted with long range tanks, and 
equipped for tropical flying. Fur- 
thermore, Battle of Britain pilots 
and ground crews would accom- 
pany them to Australia, and there 
would also be steady and adequate 
replacements every month. 

It was a tremendous achieve- 
ment for Australia — and a gen- 
erous contribution by Great Brit- 

Even then, however, there was 
further delay before the first of the 
Spitfires reached this country. 
Rommel’s advance in the Middle 
East became very disturbing, and 
Britain had to rush additional 
strength there. 

The Spitfires which had been 
shipped to Australia were near- 
ing Africa when the Australian 
Government was asked by Great 
Britain to fioncur in their diver- 
sion to the Middle East. 

Australia, of course, agreed and 
the Spitfires were unloaded at Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, assembled 
there and flown to the Middle 
East front. 

While the diversion meant de- 
lay to Australia we gained by it 
because the original allocation of 
42 machines was increased to 48. 
In the meantime the flow of re- 
placements started, and they ac- 
tually commenced to arrive in 
Australia before the original squad- 

Furthermore, the R.A.F. per- 
sonnel which had accompanied the 
Spitfires to Freetown did not go 
with the machines to the Middle 
East. They came right on to Aus- 


tralia and were well experienced 
with conditions here by the time 
they had to fly against the Zeros. 

For months the Australian Gov- 
ernment was on tenterhooks. The 
value of the Spitfires would be 
enhanced if they could meet the 
enemy in a surprise combat. There- 
fore, everything connected with 
the assembly of the Spitfires and 
the training of personnel was a 
top secret. 

Finally, everything was ready. 
The Spitfires were in Darwin, and 
one day they mixed it with the 
Zeros over the Arafura Sea. 
Whether the Zeros were surprised 
or not is something that has never 
been fully explained, but anyway 
the Spitfires won the battle. 

From Canberra the stirring 
news was flashed around the 
world. The Spitfires, symbol of 
the courage of an Empire, were 
now in the Pacific. The morale 
boost was tremendous. 

By March, 1943, 144 Spitfires 
had arrived in Australia and re- 
placements were coming with un- 
interrupted regularity'. Later on, 
as vast American forces built up 
in the Pacific, and American air- 
craft far outnumbered British ma- 
chines, the significance of the Spit- 
fires was forgotten. 

Some were shot down ; some 
were lost at sea when they over- 
flew their fuel range; some deteri- 
orated under flying conditions 
quite different from those of Eng- 
land where servicing was sure and 
flying distances shorter. 

But to Australians, as to all the 
people of the Empire, the Spit- 
fires will be forever tokens of 
courage and inspiration rather 
than mere flying machines. 
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ANDREW C. LANG 


COMMIT SUWDE 


'J'HE overthrow of the Manchus 
and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic produced many 
remarkable individuals. But none 

ly fantastic, than William Heath 
Donald, rescued from a Japanese 
prison camp by American • and 
Filipino forces. 

This big, whie-haired, gusty 
Australian with a memory like an 
elephant is credited with having 
talked Chiang Kai-Shek out of 
committing suicide when the Gen- 
eralissimo had been kidnapped. 

“He is the only man,” Chiang 
Kai-Shek once said, “who is not 
afraid to say ‘no’ to me.’ 

Donald himself had many nar- 
row escapes from death during his 
thirty-five years in China. In 1937 
he wrote to an American friend : 
“If you wonder how I have 
stood China all these years, I can 
only say that I accomplished it by 
having a sense of humor and the 
ability to laugh at myself and my 
own faults. I expect nothing ever 


to happen according to logic or co 
Hoyle, therefore I am never dis- 
appointed.” 

Very few things ever have hap- 
pened according to logic or to 
Hoyle in the career of W. H. 
Donald. Not even the manner in 
which he first went to China to 
take a job on a Hong Kong news- 

Forty years -ago Donald was sit- 
ting in his office in The Sydney 
Daily Telegraph building when a 
letter arrived from a Hong Kong 
editor offering him a job on the 
Hong Kong newspaper. The edi- 
tor took it for granted that the 
Australian would accept the post, 
since the letter explained that 
£210 had been transferred to a 
Sydney bank for travelling ex- 

Donald packed up and went to 
Hong Kong. He started work on 
the paper the day he arrived, dis- 
covering that he had been recom- 
mended to the editor as a good 
newspaperman who did not drink. 
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Which he didn’t. And never has. 

As secretary to Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
Donald played an active part in 
the Chinese revolution and later 
wrote several of Dr. Sun’s early 
•proclamations after the overthrow 
of the Manchus. The father of 
the Chinese republic liked Don- 
ald’s bluntness, loyalty, sense of 
humor, and, above all, his sincere 
belief in the eventual workability 
of democracy in China. 

These same qualities won him 
the close friendship of Chiang Kai- 
Shek; of Madame Chiang; of the 
Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh- 
liang who years later kidnapped 
the Generalissimo; and of many 
other high ranking Chinese of- 
ficials and army officers. 

But he never had any official 
title and never received any salary. 
And he often told Chiang that 
some of China’s most dangerous 
enemies were Chinese close to the 
Chungking government. 

Donald never adopted any 
Chinese customs or habits. He 
doesn't eat Chinese food and he 
has never bothered to learn a word 
of Chinese. He calls Chiang “Jis- 
simo,” which is short for General- 
issimo. As for Madame Chiang, 
he considers her one of the most 
' brilliant women in history. 

“She has a mind like a man, 
only better,” is the way Donald 
puts it. To him that is the per- 
fect compliment. 

f Donald continued his role as 
1 unofficial adviser to the Chiang 
family until he fell ill in 1941. 
He was recuperating in the Solo- 
mon Islands when Madame 
Chiang sent him a message asking 
him to return. 

One of the most hiasarre of the 


many bizarre episodes in Chinese 
history was the kidnapping ol 
Chiang Kai-Shek in December of 
1936. The kidnapper was the 
Young Marshal, Chang Hsueh- 
liang, who wanted China to de- 
clare war immediately against 
Japan in an attempt to recover 
Manchuria, and who insisted that 
Chiang Kai-Shek give proper re- 
cognition to the Chinese Commun- 

Donald Hew at once to Sian 
where Chiang was in custody. He 
found an almost unbelievable situ- 
ation — a situation that could 
have occurred only in China. 

Chang, the kidnapper, was 
prostrated with grief at what he 
had done but insistent that the 
Generalissimo meet his demands. 
Chiang, presumably a prisoner, 
was biting given royal treatment, 
and was getting half a dozen apol- 
ogies an hour from his captor, but 
felt that he had been disgraced 
and insisted that he must com- 
mit suicide. 

Donald found that the Young 
Marshal and the Generalissimo 
had the same objectives, but that 
the Young Marshal wanted im- 
mediate action, whereas the Gen- 
eralissimo wanted to make pro- 

Donald finally induced Chang 
to agree to release Chiang, which 
seemed to settle the matter. This, 
however, was China. Chiang firm- 
ly declared he did not want to be 
released — that he could do the 
most good for the Chinese cause by 
committing suicide. It required 
hours of intense talking by Donald 
to convince Chiang that Chiang 
alive would be far more useful to 
China than Chiang dead. 


It was at chis time that .Via 
dame Chiang arrived on the scene. 
As soon as she got off the plane, 
she handed Donald a revolver and 
told him to shoot her if her hus- 
band was not released. The Aus- 
tralian assured her that arrange- 
ments had been virtually complet- 
ed for Chiang's release. 

To add to the curious quality 
of the entire adventure, the Young 
Marshal surrendered himself for 
trial simultaneously with the re- 
lease of Chiang. He was ordered 
kept in custodj'. A flood of conflict- 
ing rumors during the past few 
years has made it difficult to 
determine his whereabouts. 

Donald had travelled as far as 
Manila when the war broke out 
in the Pacific. He was captured by 
the Japanese, but they did not 
recognise him as their long-time 
foe even though he gave his right 
name. His own explanation of the 
Jap failure to identify him is that 
he gave his name as William 
Heath Donald, the first time he 
had ever used any name but W. 
H. Donald- 

Although nearing 70 years of 
age, Donald withstood internment 
better than many of the younger 
persons. 

Early in February of 1945 


came the great news chat General 
MacArthur’s forces had liberated 
hundreds of internees from the 
Jap prison camp of Santo Tomas 
in Manila. And — said the stories 
— among those rescued was W. H. 
Donald, adviser to Chiang Kai- 
Shek. 

Immediately The Associated 
Press asked its correspondent for 
more news about Donald — how 
he looked, what he had to say, and 
so on. But the A.P. got no replies 
to its queries. 

Later, when Donald was actu- 
ally rescued from Los Banos, the 
A.P. knew why its correspondents 
had failed to send any more in- 
formation. If they had, they would 
have had to say that the first re- 
ports — which came from Aus- 
tralia — were erroneous; that 
Donald had not been rescued and 
was still in the hands of the Jap- 
anese. And if the Japs had found 
that out, they would have started 
a new search for the Australian. 

It was typical of Donald that 
his first thought after his rescue 
was to communicate with the 
Chiangs to see what he could do to 
help China in the war against Ja- 
pan. For, until his death, that 
will remain the credo of this man 
— to help China. 
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\ GOOD sleep is one of tile best 
guarantees of excellent human 
relations. Someone said that while 
you sleep heaven trims your lamp. 
Anyway, we know that a good 
sleep is a sure-fire antidote for the 
stingy smile, the grouchy voice, the 
tepid handclasp, the lack of interest 
in the world of things and ideas. 
It helps to put you in right at home 
or on the job. For people who sleep 
soundly are ordinarily healthier, 
happier, and more efficient than 
the insomnia sufferer. 

That is why we ought to check 
up on our sleeping habits from 
time to time; to make sure that 
the slice of life — about one-third 
of the total for most of us — 
spent in sleeping is not a harrow- 
ing experience, but one to keep us 
fit and full of joy. 

Research into this strange thing 
called sleep brings forth all sorts 
of fascinating facts. Did you know, 
for example, that even the most 
profound sleepers toss around in 
their sleep? About fifty-seven ma- 
jor movements of the body and 


limbs are recorded as the average 
number for sound sleepers. It 
seems that if you don't do some 
moving, you’ll wake up tired. 

Let’s look at some of the tested 
advice given to people who don’t 

1 . Find out hoiv much sleep you 
need to carry you through a good 
day of hard work. Thomas A. 
Edison, most productive of modern 
inventors, needed only four hours 
a night. A business executive, 
whom I know, must be in bed 
six nights a week by nine o'clock 
if he is to get up refreshed at 

Ask your mother and she will 
probably tell you that you and 
.vour brother were quite different 
in your early sleeping habits. You 
didn't mind at all having to take 
a two-hour nap in the afternoon 
when you were three years old. 
But your brother always made an 
issue of it: he just couldn't go to 
sleep in broad daylight even with 
the shades pulled down. Your 
growth demanded the extra sleep: 
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his didn't. The point to bear in 
mind is that we reflect our indi- 
viduality in sleeping habits, just 
as we do in regard to food and 
interests and the work we like to 
do. So find out how much sleep 

' You may well discover that you 
need nine hours regularly. Or 
that you can get along very well 
on seven and a half. Don’t be sur- 
prised if you do well on six houra 
on Monday, nine on Tuesday; 
eight on Wednesday, four on 
Thursday — so long as you get 
your afternoon nap on Sunday- 
The point it that only some of us 
need to sleep the same number of 
hours every night. A good way to 
come to a conclusion about your- 
self is to account for your health 
and efficiency as you try various 
schedules of sleep. Then stick to 
the one that gives the best results. 

2. Nine dhances out of ten you 
will experience periods of sleep- 
lessness throughout your life ■ So 
don’t worry, if an attack of in- 
somnia comes along, that you are 
domed to sleeplesness forever. 
When you don’t sleep well get a 
physical examination. Once you 
take your physician's advice in 
clearing up the basic difficulty 
sleep will come hurrying back to 

before retiring. Writers often com- 
plain that they can’t sleep. Chances 
arc they work right up to retiring 
rime. The result is they are af- 
flicted with what the psychologists 
call perseveration, mental activity 
that continues. Have you ever per- 
sisted in whistling or humming a 
tunc against your will ? That s 
perseveration. 


A woman who, for years, was 
afflicted with perseveration turned 
to knitting an unusually difficult 
pattern so that she had to count 
the stitches. This monotonous 
work was just the thing to counter- 
act the effects of her night studies. 
In a few minutes after taking up 
the needles her eyes would get 
heavy and she reported she would 
fall asleep with the knitting in her 

So slow down and take it easy, 
or change your pace an hour or 
two before going to bed, and you 
will go to sleep sooner. 

4. Is your bed conducive to sound 
sleep? Contrary to popular belief, 
very soft mattresses and feather 
beds don’t produce the most rest- 
ful kind of sleep. They inhibit 
your unconscious movements. A 
medium-hard mattress covered 
with fresh linen and light, warm 
blankets is best for most people. 
The bed should be large enough 
to allow you to move without feel 
ing cramped- Some tall people 
don’t sleep well because their feet 
are pressed against the footboard, 
resulting in tension and fatigue. If 
you have a fear of falling off the 
bed, why not push it against the 
wall and put the back of a chair 
on the opposite side? 

5. Is your room conducive to 
sound sleep ? Have you ever tried 
to go to sleep when your bedroom 
was too warm or perhaps too cold ? 
Does a stuffy bedroom give you a 
baseless fear of smothering? If so, 
discomforts like these are easily 
remedied by doing something 
about them. Almost everyone at 
one time or another has had the 
experience of shivering all night 
long because the trouble of getting 


up to put on more covers seemed 
even worse. And so you didn’t get 
much sleep. Keep extra covers 
within reach so you won’t have to 
keep awake from the cold. 

People who live in apartment 
houses often complain that their 
rest is disturbed by neighbors walk- 
ing overhead, or the sound of 
radios from the apartment next 
door. Gadgets are now available 
for stuffing the ears against unusual 
noises and covering the eyes to 
keep out the light. They are worth 
their weight in gold to people who 
believe they cannot sleep without 
them. If you share a room, it is 
sometimes preferable to wait up 
for your room-mate than to be 
startled out of your first sleep so 
that you can’t go back to sleep. 
Here again, all these problems 
lend themselves to solution with 
just a little planning. 

6. Don’t get in the habit of tak- 
ing drugs to put you to sleep. Cer- 
tain drugs are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. All you have to do 
to get some sleep is to go down to 
the chemist’s and bring it home in 
a little package. Yet these drugs 
do a great deal of harm. They are 
known as barbiturates, and the hu- 
man system develops a tolerance 
for them. That means the one 
grain your physician prescribed for 
you when you had that flaming at- 
tack of neuralgia soon grows to 
two by your own prescription. 

The result is you may have the 
problem of dope addiction on your 
hands. Drugs that bring sleep have 
their place — and a humane one 
— but they should be taken only 
with the advice of your physician. 

You don't have to say to your- 
self, “Now tonight T’m going to 


get a good sleep." As a matter of 
fact, that sort of attitude creates 
too much tension in some people. 
It helps to creep into bed with 
the lazy, comfortable feeling that 
sleep is mighty nice and if it comes 
your way tonight, you’re going to 
take advantage of it. Of course, 
a sleepy frame of mind is dispelled 
by over-fatigue. Have you ever re- 
plied, “No, I didn’t sleep well last 
ght. I was just too tired to go 

sleep.” Dozing off in the arm- 
chair after dinner also makes many 
people wakeful at the retiring 

This getting into the right 
frame of mind for sleep is intense- 
ly interesting. 

How is it that many sound 
sleepers develop the habit of awak- 
ening regularly at the right time 
without an alarm clock? Their 
mind-set is right. And so it works 
with people who have never learn- 
ed to sleep soundly. They go to 
bed expecting to stay awake. 

8. If you must worry, learn to 
check it at the threshold of your 
bedroom- “I wonder what I’ll 
have to eat tomorrow night when 
John brings his new boss to din- 
ner” . . . “How will I ever get 
another secretary as competent as 
Miss Jones?” . . “Will I be suc- 
cessful in landing that new job 
tomorrow?” . . . “Will Mary be 
happy with Joe when he comes 
back from the war?” . . . "If I 
had only done the other thing . . .” 
These are common problems that 
all of us could carry to bed with 
us. But build assurance that there 
is an answer to every question that 
troubles your mind. And that the 
answer will come much more 
quickly after a good night’s sleep. 
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being aggressively so. It could be built on a 45 feet frontage and at 
£150 a square would cost about £1500. 

The basis of the plan is the large living room, which serves the dual 
purpose of a lounge room and a dining room. Windows right to 
the floor give it the illusion of even greater size than it actually 
possesses, and the entrance door adds the terrace to it for outdoor 
living. A frame over the terrace gives the opportunity of growing 
deciduous climbers, which give shade to the room in the summer 
when it Is needed and allow the sunlight to come right in in the 

There are two bedrooms of medium size, each well supplied with 
built-in wardrobes. They open off a small central hall, which also 
provides access to the bathroom and the kitchen. 

The service rooms, bathroom, kitchen and laundry, are grouped to- 

arrangerrent provided it fits in with the rest of the plan. The bath- 

if desired. This would mean, however, cutting the kitchen off from 
direct access to the hall, the approach to it then being from the 
dining end of the living room. 
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MORE ABOUT PLANNING 


By W. WATSON SHARP, / 
■blished 


WHEN it is firmly es 
1 in the mind of the amateur 
ne planner that broad lines only 
the essentials of preliminary de- 
sign, then the most vital lesson 
has been learned and the chances 
E>f success appreciably increased. 

The position of all rooms in the 
[house must first be determined be- 
fore any of the details come into 
the picture at all. Even though 
'to design the house, 
n help considerably 
plot out the layout 


•ried c 


i piec 


of 


cardboard which is cut to repre- 
sent the block of land on the same 
scale. The street, compass points, 
trees and directions of wind and 
view can be marked on the card- 
board. 

These are the factors which dic- 
tate much of the general layout. 
The compass points are perhaps 
the most important of ail, for it 
is very desirable to have the maxi- 
mum of sunshine in the house in 
winter, and to shut out most of it 
i the s 


Those ri 


e two methods that are 
excellent for the amateur. 

The first is to rule out a graph, 
dividing a sheet of paper into m uJ 
[quarter-inch squares. Using this ove ,head 
as a base, transparent paper is 
placed over it and the plan 
sketched out. Each quarter inch 
represents a foot. 

The second method is to decide 
first on the desirable size for each 
room and draw each out separ- 
ately to scale on a piece of stiff 
paper. When these 


i which the maxi- 
mum of sun is desired must be 
placed on the north side. Then the 
sun will come in on a low trajcct- 
the cooler months and pass 
the hot months. 

The living room is usually best 
with midday or afternoon sun. 
Most people like the morning sun 
in the bedrooms and bathroom, but 
there are others who object to be- 
ing awakened at sunrise, especially 
in the middle of summer, when 
labelled da"m is before five o’clock. 


they can be shuffled Others like the bedrooms on the 
around like the pieces of a jig-saw west so that they will be warmed 
puzzle. by the afternoon sun in winter, 

This second method can be car- but this rather overdoes it in the 
ried still further when the actual summer. 

plan is decided upon. If it can possibly be avoided, the 

Then all the main items of kitchen should not be placed on 
furniture can be transformed into the western side, 
scale blocks and placed in the But it is not all as easy as 
rooms to make sure that the doors that, for the position of each room 
and windows are in the most con- in relation to the others is just 
venient places. as important as its relation to the 

Assembly of the room pieces compass points. 



'year-round iunhgll is the ideol which prompted this gloss woll 
along the side of a house. Sliding doors and permanent glass 
partitions are evenly spaced. A deep roof overhang excludes the 
intense summer sun, yet allows the welcome warmth of bright 
winter to penetrate into the house. 
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FOR THE HOME OF TODAY 

cJHiflt is an important factor to consider in designing a home. 
Here, we show you a living room separated from a tiled patio by a 
wide glass panel. Comes summer, the patio becomes port of the 
living room. The glass ponels are mounted on rollers to facilitate 
quick conversion. A ph t 







A.M.P. SOCIETY 


Finance your building 
through the A.M.P. 


Under the A.M.P. plan borrowers enjoy these advantages: 

(1) Easy monthly repayments over a long period. 

(2) Moderate interest rates. 

(3) Loans are progressively reduced. 

(4) Free choice of Architect or Builder. 

(5) Homes may be built to any approved design. 

Enquire of any A.M.P. Office for full particulars. 


is ready to advance money to 
its members to enable them to 
build their own homes in 
approved localities. 


A.M.P. SOCIETY 

AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 

Security through Cooperation 

Head Office, 87 PITT STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
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Problem of the Month 

There once lived a wealthy Arab who was sorely 
troubled by the greed and ambition of his two sons. He 
decided to teach them humility and modesty by dispos- 
ing of his fortune in a curious fashion. He called them 
to him, and spoke thus: 

“Go, my sons, and take your fleetest steeds. Race on 
horseback from Medina to Mecca . . .” 

The sons smiled, but the old man raised his hand. 
“Silence until I finish ... And to the son whose horse 
arrived not first, but second, at Mecca — to him shall 
I bestow my wealth." 

So the two sons started off across the desert. Both of 
them were well mounted. In fact, the two horses had 
to be restrained, for they were bred to race. But the 
two sons stalled and loafed across the sand. Neverthe- 
less, after weeks of deliberate delay they came within 
sight of the walls of the Holy City of Mecca. There was 
an oasis nearby, and they dismounted for food. Neither 
was willing to go further. But suddenly an idea occurred 
to one son, and after pondering over it, he whispered it 
to the other. Both men leaped from the ground, jumped 
into the saddles and finished the journey in a tremendous 
burst of speed. 

Since they ended the race abiding by the original con- 
ditions, what was it that one son suggested to the other? 

Answer 
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Each of them knew that the other was lying. 
But ignoring that fact was part of the game. 

JOHN OULTON 


QONNA watched the door close. 

She sagged on to the lounge, 
sobbing in great shivering waves 
that were more expressive than 
rears could have been. 

The curtain came down very 
slowly, touching the stage and 
rucking up in a little ripple of 
fringe which caught the glow of 
the footlights like foam in the 
moonlight. 

Applause welled up from the 


cavern of the auditorium, thun- 
derous and demanding. The cur- 
tain stayed down for a moment, 
and then swung up into the flies. 
The whole cast was on stage, 
grouped in the order set by the 
stage manager, with Donna in the 

Up and down swished the cur- 
tain. From the gallery came stamp- 
ing and whistling and appreciat- 
ive noises. Donna looked up into 







the light and nodded. There were 
old friends up there. 

Finally, the lush red curtain 
stayed up, and from the wings 
came a procession of flower laden 
usherettes. 

Donna stepped forward, taking 
the full measure of her triumph 
and when the noise died down, 
the silence was complete and 
friendly. 

“This,” she said, "is the great- 
est night of my life. I've come 
home — to my own people." 

She caught her voice a fraction 
on the word home. 

“I can’t tell you what it means 
to me to be home again,” said 
Donna, huskily. “All these years 
— away — I thought I’d be for- 
gotten. But my friends have not 
forgotten me.” 

A clenched fist was against her 
mouth to steady its tremble. 

“I was about to go to London 
for this very play when Mr. Mar- 
chant offered me the chance to 
come home. And I thought of 
home — where I had not been 
for so long. I could think of 
nothing else.” 

Again the hand against the 
mouth. She came down to the 
footlights, confidentially- 
“So I came — ” Her voice wav- 
ered. “Home. I do want to thank 
you. You’ve been w-w-wonder- 
ful . ■ " 

The leading man vaulted over 
rhe floral offerings and pulled her 
head around on to his shoulder, 
produced a handkerchief and care- 
fully patted her cheeks. 

The applause which had gone 
before was as nothing to that which 
now rolled up from the vastness of 
the theatre. 


Derek Wright, sitting in the 
circle, grunted approvingly. Don 
na had excelled herself in that 
little curtain speech. 

“Never saw a better act,” he 
told himself, jerking himself to 
his feet for the National Anthem. 

He went around into the dress- 
ing rooms via the pass door and 
across the stage, dodging the 
groups of theatregoers who swirl- 
ed and screamed in high shrill 
voices, and called each other 
“Dar-r-ling.” 

He leaned up against the con- 
crete wall, watching the constant 
flow through to Donna’s dressing 
room gradually dwindle and fin- 
ally go. 

Then he knocked on the door. 
“Who the hell • . .” demanded 
Donna “Tell them I’m tired out,” 
she said to the dresser. 

"Tired?” said Dereck. 

“Derry, darling,” she said. “You 
brute. Why didn’t you come earl- 

"And spoil all your fun?” 
"Idiot,” said Donna, tenderly. 
“You beast — you didn't come to 

“Tsk Tsk,” clucked Dereck. 
“Do you mean to say you’d have 
given me precedence over rehears- 
als and welcome home parties and 
receptions to our returning ambas- 
sadress?” 

“Pig,” she said. “Is there ever 
a time when I wouldn’t put off 
anyone for you?” 

"Tonight?” 

“Yes — tonight. I’m a woman 
of my word. You see, I rather — 
hoped — you might come, so I re- 
fused all the invitations . . ■” 
Donna remade her face with 
quick, deft touches. The lines dis- 
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appeared. Once more it was the 

“Immaculata Brown," mused 
Dereck 

“I can’t think why they gave 
me such a foul name,” said Don- 
na. “Donna Wray sounds much 
better.” 

“Well, why did your mother 
name you Immaculata?" 

“Spent honeymoon in Spain," 
mumbled Donna, over the lipstick. 

They went out into the de- 
serted, littered street. Dereck had 
his car parked nearby, and he 
tucked Donna in gently. 

“You put on a good show to- 
night,” he said, as he started the 

“Thank you,” said Donna gra- 
ciously. 

“I don’t mean what you think 
1 mean. Your curtain speech. Ir 
was a gem. Timing just right. 
How much rehearsing did that 

“I couldn't trick you, could I ?” 
said Donna. 

“No. We know one another too 
well.” 

That had always been the 
trouble. They knew one another 
too well. Donna had never been 
able to lie to Dereck. 

“We’ve got the same sort of 
minds,” sighed Donna, wistfully. 

“Sixteen years I’ve known you," 
said Dereck. 

Donna winced “Don’t wake 
that up,” she begged. “My arith- 
metic is notoriously bad. I’m just 
thirty-two." 

“Forty, I make it.” 

“And still playing young things 
convincingly,” she gloated. 

“You didn’t marry?” 

"Almost — but,” she shrugged 


her shoulders lightly. "And you?" 

“The same. She married some- 
one else.” 

“Where are wc going?” asked 
Donna. 

“Where do you think?” 

“Not Tony’s? Is he still go- 
ing?” 

"Yes.” 

In the ensuing weeks, life went 
on just as it had before she had 
gone away. 

There was not a part for Don- 
na in the next show. She was, the 
publicity hand-outs said, having a 
holiday before she went overseas 
again. She was waiting for a ship. 
She was considering radio parts. 
She was guest of honor at numer- 
ous dinners and luncheons and 
meetings, speaking on the theatre. 

But she wasn’t working. 

When Dereck called around to 
the flat she had located, Donna 
was moody. She sat there, turning 
over the pages of the fat scrap- 
books she travelled. 

“That’s what they said about 
me in Chicago,” she said, prod- 
ding the cutting with a red-tipped 
finger. "It was marvellous. A ter- 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Dereck. 

“You might sound more enthusi- 
astic,” complained Donna. “I was 
a sensation there.” 

“Sure,” said Dereck, amiably. 
“You were a sensation here, too.” 

Donna began to cry unhappily- 

“I’ve outgrown this place. I 
give up a London season to come 
here — and what do they do? 
Dump me. That’s what. Me!” 

“Okay,” said Dereck. “stop 
emoting. Be a reasonable woman 

“Reasonable?” fumed Donna. 


"My life — wasted — and you 
ask me to be reasonable?” 

“At forty, what do you expect ? 
Ingenue parts?” 

“Thirty-two,” she said defiantly. 
“You can’t lie to me. And I 
know your real age.” 

“Well, what do you suggest, 
big brain?” 

"Marrying me, perhaps?” 

Donna sat down again. 

“I never thought of that.” She 
considered for a few moments. 
“Funny thing, I've never consid- 
ered you as a prospective husband. 

1 know you too well.” 

“I wasn’t joking,” said Dereclc 
mildly. 

“I didn’t think you were.” She 
pursed up her mouth. “I think — 
maybe — we could make a go of 

“I don’t see why not- That is, 
if you don’t mind giving up your 
career ?” 

Donna weighed up her career 
and tossed it gently away. 

“I could go on and on and on,” 
she said. “If I went back to Broad- 
way, 1 could take character parts. 

I could grow old gracefully — on 
the stage. But, if you could put 
up with — just once in a while — 
taking a part I liked?” 

“I don’t see why not!” 

“Oh, Derry, darling, what a 
marvellous man you arc. You did 
mean it, didn’t you?” 

And so they were married. 
Quietly. Not more than four 
photographers and three social 
waiters and one newsreel to record 
the shy smile of the bride. There 
was a small reception afterwards, 
with only about one hundred 
people present, invited and gate- 
crashers. 


A handful of them had known 
Donna when she was Immaculata 
Brown. Amongst them was Mike 
Carson, who had seen in the 
scrawny kid something of the ac- 
tress which she was to become. 
Mike and Dereck found them- 
selves pushed to the outskirts of 
of the crush, right over to a win- 
dow looking down on the teeming 

“Well?” quizzed Mike. 

“What do you mean — well?" 

“You waited a long time for 
her, didn’t you?” 

“I’d have waited longer — if 
necessary.” 

The waiter came around and 
replaced their empty glasses with 
full ones. 

“Taking one of our, greatest ac- 

"Now, listen, Mike,” said Der- 
eck. “You know as well as I do 
— Donna was finished when she 
came home. She — well, she 
thought she could bluff it out. She 
couldn't.” 

“Did you say that to her?” 

“Hell, no. i’ve let her go on 
thinking what a career she’s sacri- 
ficed ...” 

“Who’s sacrified what?” carol- 
led Donna, beside him. 

“You — tossing away a career 
as though it were nothing,” said 
Dereck. He moved away. 

“Mike — you didn’t tell him?" 
worried Donna. 

“No. I didn't,” he said. 

“I’m no good any mffrc. But 
he mustn't know,” she confessed. 

“I've got to let him think I 
I was good,” fretted Donna. “I 
think this is about the only time 
I’ve ever been able to lie to him. 
We know each other too well.” 
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The racing game has many points — so many 
in fact, that it’s easy to get stuck by one. 

MERVYN ANDREWS 


'THINGS were tough. Very 
tough. Bill Rogers, “Spider” 
to his intimates, had never known 
them to be tougher. 

“All the blasted same. Couldn’t 
raise a lousy quid even. He la- 
mented the meanness of his 
“clients” to Red Mullins in the 
back bar of Conaghan’s pub. 
“We’re sunk, 1 tell you. Busted to 
the flaming wide.” 

“How much you got?” asked 
Red, his ferrety little eyes peering 
up at his companion’s florid face. 
“Seven pounds ten.” 

“Not enough. You’ll have to 
pop that tie-pin again. We want 
fifty of the best.” 

“Here! What’s the lay?” de- 
manded Spider, truculently. 

“Jack Masters. I met him out 
the course this morning.” 

Jack, the doper! We won’t get 
nothing outa Jack except a kick 
in the pants after the way we 


doublecrossed him with Sand- 
blast.” 

“Well, he come up smiling just 
as if nothing had happened. He s 
got some country bird in tow and 
wants us to come in on the old 
lurk,” Red announced triumph- 
antly. “He’ll hand the old geezer 
over to us, he’ll fix the horses, and 
we’ll do the rest.” 

“Hmm ! Don’t see he can ditch 
us on that stunt as long as he 
puts up his share of the dough,” 
Rogers agreed after considering the 
problem for a moment. “All right, 
where do we see Jack?” 

“He’ll be in any minute now," 
advised Red, consulting the" time. 
“I reckoned it was our last hope, 
so I asked him to come." 

The two men finished off their 
beer and were awaiting a refill 
when Masters arrived. 

” ’Day, Spider,” he greeted, his 
friendliest smile lighting up his 
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frank, boyish countenance, but his 
eyes, age-old with experience in 
the game of bluff, had lost the art 
of a true smile, though their flash- 
ing passed for one. “How’s 
tricks?” 

"On top of the world. Jack. 
Glad to see you again,” Spider re- 
plied oilily. Then as the other 
settled into a chair opposite, he 
continued, “That’s one thing 1 
like about you Jack. No hard feel- 
ings over any differences." 

“Me with hard feelings! Aw, 
forget it! That’s my motto,” Mas- 
ters rejoined breezily. "We have 
our troubles, Bill, but we need 
each other now and again. That’s 
why I always play straight with a 

“Red was saying you wanted a 
bit of a hand, Jack?” Spider in- 
sinuated tentatively. 

“Yeah," replied Masters, and as 
the heads came closer together over 
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the table, he continued in lower 
tones. “This old bloke, Madigan, 
brought a little mare, Maybird, 
down from the bush. Thinks it’s 
a champ. It couldn’t win a goat 
race, but I kidded him on a bit, 
’cos I got Greyling, one of Fred 
Simpson’s ready and thought I 
could work some easy money to 
back it with.” 

“How much is he good for?” 
asked Rogers, his eyes glistening. 

“Not much. Only about fifty 
quid, I think. But we’d get three 
or four to one for Fred's horse.” 

“Why cut Simpson in on it?” 
Spider objected. “You can slip 
the dope to Greyling without him 
seeing you. Butch Howard will 
ride it, so we can promise him a 
tenner and we’ll get eights then.” 

"All right, if you want it that 
way,” agreed Masters, reluctantly. 
"But I'd promised I’d fix a horse 
for Fred.” 


"Too many in it if we bring 
him in," Rogers asserted. "We got 
to cut Sam Fredericks in, 'cos he’s 
the only bookie who'll work the 
bet for us.” 

“When’s it come off?” asked 
Mullins. „ 

“Down the line next Saturday, 
replied Masters. “But how will 
you work it, Spider, now that you 
have been warned off?’ 

"Red’l take charge of Madigan 
inside,” Rogers answered, scowl- 
ing. “I can get into the lcger all 
right and work the outside money 
there.” 

The meeting with Madigan 
passed off without a hitch. Spider 
put on his best professional front, 
that of a shrewd punter who was 
entrusted with big commissions by 
all the leading owners. 

“I’m sorry I can't be there my- 
self, Mr. Madigan," he informed 
the country owner-trainer suavely. 
"I have a big commission to place 
in Sydney, but my man here, Mul- 
lins, will handle the business for 

“Here not so fast," objected 
Madigan shrewdly- “This race 
means everything to me. I got to 
win, or I’m clean busted. I don t 
like trusting any man with my 
money.” 

“Very wise, too,” agreed Rogers 
complacently. "As a matter of 
fact, I was going to suggest that 
you might put our little bit on 
for us. If we start backing a horse, 
the price shortens. I wanted to 
have twenty-five pounds on it. ' 

“Same with me, too, Mr. Madi- 
gan,” Masters broke it. "I'll be 
too busy to do the betting myself. 
Here’s my money.” 

“Mine, too, Mr. Madigan,” 


said Rogers, passing across the 
notes. “Now if you let Mullins 
scout through the ring, he'll see 
you get the best price. He’s got a 
great nose for the odds.” 

As they travelled down to the 
course together, Rogers gave his 
final instructions to Mullins. > 
“Don’t do a thing until you re 
sure Jack has given the dope to 
Greyling,” he advised. “He’ll give 
a dud dope to Madigan's horse 
first. You’ll never see him do it, 
but it he keeps Greyling from 
leaving his stall till the last min- 
ute, then you can bet he’s done 
the job.” 

The owner was talking to 
Masters when Red arrived at 
Maybird’s stall. He greeted the 
newcomer with cheerful enthusi- 
asm, his flushed face betraying 
suppressed excitement. 

"Everything’s set, Mr. Mul- 
lins. Cripes, what a clean-up we’ll 
make of this.” 

“Yeah. Do your stuff, Jack, and 
let's get going.” 

Madigan crowded in, eager to 
see the dope given to his horse. 

“I don’t usually let anyone see 
me do this, Mr. Madigan,” said 
Masters, displaying an innocuous- 
looking thistle head for a second. 
He made a rapid pass with his 
hand and the thistle disappeared. 
“But we’re all friends together. So 
now you know how it's done — 
perhaps,” he added, smiling dis- 
armingly. . 

“But how did she get it? ask- 
ed the mystified Madigan, seeing 
the horse obviously chewing at 
something. 

“That’s the art,” Jack replied. 
“But better not talk too much. 
It’s dangerous. Good luck! I got 
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a lot more work to do yet.” 

“Not fixing any more in this 
race, are you?” Madigan asked 
suspiciously. 

“Oh, hell, no!” the other re- 
plied. “Enough risk in one for 
me. I’ll be seeing you.” 

“He wouldn't doublecross us, 
would he?” Madigan, obviously 
worried, asked of Mullins as they 
watched the other man stop at 
Grayling's stall to speak to Simp- 

"Hell, no! You saw him give 
the stuff, didn't you?” Mullins re- 
plied confidently. "Anyway, even 
if he didn’t have a bean of his 
own money on it, Jack Masters 
has never been known to do a 
doublecross. Straightest man in the 
game, is Jack.” 

Noting with satisfaction that 
Masters and Fred were still talk- 
ing, Red was secretly amused at 
the apparent ease with which the 
doper frustrated all of Greyling’s 
owner’s efforts to get his horse 
moving before the Clerk rode 
round calling the starters to the 
weighing enclosure. At a slight sig- 
nal from Masters, Red took Madi- 
gan in hand, moving him towards 
the ring, after a tour of which, by 
himself, he returned to the owner. 

“Sam Fredericks is offering the 
best price,” he advised. “That’s 
him second from the end of the 
back row. Now get in and get the 
price. It should be tens.” 

As Madigan studied the hiero- 
glyphics on the betting ticket he 
did not see the almost impercept- 
ible signal passing between Mul- 
lins and the bookmaker, and as he 
walked to the stand with Mullins 
he did not see Fredericks’ clerk 
slip away and put the hundred 


pounds, together with another 
fifty of his own, on Greyling with 
another bookmaker. 

“They're off!” The time-hon- 
ored shout at the start of even- 
race burst from thousands of 
throats. Ten horses in line leaped 
fonvard, racing for the lead in the 
short dash to the first turn, but 
the eleventh horse, Maybird, was 
caught flat-footed and left a good 
five lengths. 

“Blast! Look at that!” exclaim- 
ed Mullins with every symptom 
of disappointment. 

"Don't worry. She’ll catch ’em,” 
rejoined Madigan, complacently. 

As they settled down for the 
run along the side, six from home, 
Mullins almost shouted his glee 
as the dark-grey of Fred’s horse 
travelled along the rails in third 
place just behind the pacemakers. 
This was money from home; Grey- 
ling could have walked over this 
field from that position! even with- 
out Jack’s dope. 

It was time to get clear of this 
sucker, Red decided. When the 
numbers went up he was liable to 
turn nasty, and Mr. Mullins was 
not so highly in favor with the 
course detective that he could risk 
being mixed up in any arguments. 

So Red slipped back quietly 
without Madigan noticing his de- 
parture. He hurried down the 
stairs and rounded the end of the 
stand just as the horses were 
straightening up for the run to the 
judge. Red edged his way into the 

Something had gone wrong! 
True, Greyling was a length clear 
of four bunched horses. Two of 
them singled out ; the grey was go- 
ing up and down in the one spot. 



It isn’t just a winning smile that makes women 
like his company. It’s the clean-cut, well-bred 
personality ... the capable assurance . . . 
expressed so confidently in handsome, well- 
groomed hair. Your hair, too, can improve your 
appearance, help widen your circle of friends. 
Use V1TALIS and the “60-second drill”. 


A big brown in Johnson's colors 
shot past the leader : the crowd was 
shouting, hailing him as the win- 
ner: it was the favorite, Cather- 
ine’s Son. Where the hell was that 
grey? 

“Look at that little horse eat- 
ing up the field I” shouted some- 

Red looked ; and was she coming 
through! She flashed past the tail- 
enders as if they were standing; 
she punched her way through the 
middle of a bunch of four and 
set sail after the leaders. She col- 
lared the second two and she was 
up; to the favorite’s girth. At his 
withers! Half a neck! Head and 
head ! They were on the post ! 

“Catherine’s Son! Maybird! 
Catherine's Son ! Maybird !” 

The hoarse, raucous shouting 
died down to a hushed silence 
while the judge fitted the number 
to the hoist; it shot up with a 
clatter. 

"No. 7. Maybird, first!” an- 
nounced the broadcaster. 

"Hell! What’d she have done 
to them if she’d had the dope," 
muttered Red to himself. Then 
the significance of the result pene- 
trated his cunning mind- Sam 
Fredericks would have to pay, so 
they would make him the bunny ; 
they would collect their divvy 
from Madigan and still show a 
good profit. 

Red took up a position well 
back from the bookmaker’s stands 
where he had a good view of the 

Seeing Masters collecting a 
big roll from each of three book- 
makers and then splitting it in a 
quiet corner with Simpson made 
him sick in the stomach. 


Sam must have raked up the 
money from somewhere, because 
he paid Madigan, to whom Red 
sidled up at Maybird’s stall. 

“What a great little mare she 
is, Mr. Madigan,” he began. 

But the man from the bush only 
looked blankly at him for a sec- 
ond, then he bridled up. "Who the 
devil are you talking to?" 

"But you know me, Mr. Madi- 
gan ; I'm Mullins,” Red stam- 

“Never seen you in my life be- 
fore,” said Madigan angrily. “Get 
to hell out of here!” 

“This man troubling you, 
Alec?" asked a quiet voice behind 
Red’s back- He had no need to 
turn; the voice of Murphy, the 
course detective, was known only 

“Pat Murphy! Cripes, it’s good 
to sec you!” exclaimed Madigan, 
seizing the other’s hand, then con- 
tinuing. "Oh, he’s just trying a 
bit of urging, but he picked the 
wrong bird when he picked me." 

"I’ll say he did, Alec,” replied 
the detective, as if oblivious to 
Red’s presence. "I’ll fix him later. 
It must be twenty years since you 
raced in the city. Where are you 
staying.” 

“Down with my daughter, 
Sally, Pat. She married young 
Jack Masters.” 

“Masters, eh? I’ve heard rum- 
ors I don’t like about him, Alec. 
You'd better watch him. I hope 
he’s straight.” 

"Straight!” exclaimed Madigan 
in shocked surprise, and Red 
could have sworn he winked at 
him. “Why, Pat, everyone tells 
me he’s the straightest man in the 
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gEING the most sought-after 
lady in the land is no cushy 
job, I assure you. In consistent 
quantities, men pall after a time, 
particularly when all of them ap- 
proach with a large solitaire de- 
signed for the third finger, left. 

The reason for my blase atti- 
tude would be obvious if only I 
could find an artist to do me jus- 
tice. I am not ashamed to admit 
that I have buck teeth and 
freckles. But the fact that I also 
have twenty million pounds per- 
suades the most eligible males to 
take a second look. 

You see my difficulty, don’t you? 
Every girl has her pride. Before 
I had the money, I used to be the 
most unpopular member of the 
School of Arts Youth Club. My 
class voted me as the girl most 
unlikely to marry Van Johnson. 


I received anonymous letters ask- 
ing me when I was going to hand 
my teeth back to the elks. At first 
it hurt, but after a time I grew 
used to it, and made up my mind 
to become a geologist. 

But Grandma Chisholm’s sud- 
den demise gilded the thistle. Geo- 
logy was out of the question, the 
legal advisers said. The sensible 
thing for me to do was to find 
a nice young man and settle down. 
They suggested someone with a 
title, and I sneered behind my 
hand. Obviously they did not 
know of my shame at the Old 
Time-New Vogue dances. 

But when the Count finally 
turned up at Chisholm Manor 
. . . spats and all, I was prepared 
to clutch my twenty million in 
both hands and give the future a 
flier. 
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CHOOSE YOVH 

WEAPONS 


“Madamoiselle,” he murmured, 
“I am charmed.” 

“I am sure you are,” I mumbled 
back. Any man who could look at 
me without wincing must be under 
a spell. 

The visit settled down to a cer- 
tain normality after that. The but- 
ler brought afternoon tea on the 
gold plate, and I noticed with 
rather cynical amusement that the 
Count bit the rim of his cup when- 
ever he took a sip of tea. 

“You want to marry me, of 
course,” I finally said. 

The Count made no bones about 
it. “After all,” he mentioned, “a 
title is nothing to sneeze at. I have 
had offers from some of the rich- 
est families in the country. And it 
is a genuine title, too. I have papers 
to prove it. And this,” he con- 
tinued, jabbing his hand at me, is 


my family crest. The lion crin- 

I was not impressed. I had a 
sneaking suspicion that the Count 
wasn’t either. The outcome of it 
was that I promised to let him 
know, and promptly rang up my 
legal advisers to ear-bash them. 

“I might be the richest spin- 
ster in the country,” I said. “But 
I have my personal feelings to 
consider. I want a man to love me 
for myself ... not a gigolo to 
take me dancing.” 

There was silence on the other 
end of the phone. But it spoke 
volumes. 

“Let me have some peace,” I 
concluded. “I'll find my husband 
at a football match if I want 
someone badly enough. I’ve had 
enough of your publicity cam- 
paigns.” 

It sounded impressive enough, 
but I am woman enough to ad- 
mit I was flattered at the begin- 




ning by the number o i phone rails 
I received each day. Men began to 
cluster around me like dingoes 
around a dead horse, anonymous 
admirers sent me flowers, arid I 
even received a proposal from a 
film star. 

And the lies! A prominent un- 
married beautician stated that just 
as the "nineties” loved wide hips 
and busts, the new standard of 
feminine beauty would require 
buck teeth and freckles. “Homely 
beauty,” he concluded, “will be 
sought after by every woman. 
And would you do me the honor 
of becoming my wife?” 

“Oscar,” I confided to my law- 
yer one afternoon, “this is getting 
me down. I feel like the Caliph 
of Baghdad. I do not know who 
are my friends and who are my 
enemies. Should I wander amongst 
my subjects incognito?" 

“Tell me,” he said. “What is 
your idea of the ideal man?" 

That stumped me for the mo- 
ment. It was like asking a girl 
who works in an ice cream fac- 
tory if she prefers chocolate or 
vanilla. Finally, I said: “I want 
my man to be brave. All these 
milksops who have been hanging 
around look as though they would 
be afraid of a mosquito. They re- 
serve their muscles for exhibition 
purposes. If I really have enough 
money to throw away on the man 
of my choice, I want to feel like 
a fair lady of old.” 

“What?” said Oscar. 

“Like the Knights of the Round 
Table. In those days, men fought 
for the woman they wanted. If 
I knew two of my suitors would 
fight each other for me, I would 
marry the winner. 


"Lady," said Oscar, “you arc 
on. The duel will be arranged im- 
mediately.” 

"Just a minute," I warned him. 
“The only condition is that I 
must choose the weapons. I have 
heard Of these custard-pie battles 

It was a little dampening to my 
ego to discover that there was no 
immediate rush to enrol for the 
duel. At the mention of swords or 
pistols, most of the suitors retired 
gracefully. 

It was almost a fortnight before 
Oscar lined up the two contest- 
ants. According to the rules, I had 
a private interview with each of 
them first. 

Cheese No. 1 was a hairy in- 
dividual named Homer, who look- 
ed as though he could crush a 
battleship with a look. He was 
hardly a Casanova to look at, but 
then, neither was I. 

Contestant No. 2 was slightly 
better looking but none the less 
massive. His name was Spike, and 
he spoke as though he had a per- 
sonal grudge against each word. 
He confessed that he was a retired 
prize fighter who was broke be- 
cause he lived beyond his means. 

"Oscar,” I said afterwards. "It 
is funny how tastes can change. 
Those two lugs out there appeal 
to me. I like them both. They are 
down-to-eaith men without a mean 
bone in their bodies. It would be 
a lousy trick to kill one of them 



Oscar. “And it is your job to 
choose the weapons. Of course, it 
could be custard pies at ten paces.” 
"Oscar,” I said, “you’re a won- 
der. Go and tell them. The first 
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man to score a bullseye gets the 
bride.” 

He retired to the next room. A 
few minutes later he was back. 
“They refuse,” he said. “They say 
it would be an insult to fight with 
custard pies. They want something 
a little more manly.” 

“Oscar,” I said, “I am in a spot. 
If I choose manly weapons, 1 am 
liable to have a corpse on my 
hands. And I would not hurt either 
of those boys for the world. As 
my legal adviser, I order you to 
legally advise me on this matter.” 

Oscar thought very hard, and 
then he volunteered: "Why not 
give them pistols . . . with blanks 
in them? They would think they 
were really shooting at each other, 
and, in the meantime, you could 
observe which one acted most 
bravely.” 

The result was that we sent the 
butler down to the pawnbrokers 
for a pair of revolvers and a box 
of blanks. The boys were strip- 
ped to the waist, and we conducted 
them to the ballroom, where we 
drew a chalk line on the floor. 

“This is where you start from,” 
said Oscar. “Each man stands 
back to back, then takes ten paces 
forward. When you hear me count 
ten, you turn and fire. The man 
who comes out alive is the win- 

I watched them both closely and 
neither of them flinched. Oscar 
gave them each a revolver, and 
they clutched the weapons tightly 
to their sides and stood on the 
chalk line back to back. Homer’s 
jaw was set like a rock. So was 
Spike’s. 

“You couple of stubborn mules,” 
I thought. “What a chance to take 


on twenty million and a set ul 
buck teeth!" 

But Oscar was counting: "One 
two, three, four . . .” 

“Madame," the butler was 
whispering in my ear. “It is my 
duty to inform you, as a faith- 
ful servant of your household, that 
we have a traitor in our midst." 

I looked at him coldly. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“It is Mr. Oscar Brown,” he 
went on. “Instead of placing blanks 
in those revolvers, they are loaded 
with the real thing. Forgive me 
for expressing an opinion Madame, 
but I should say that he means 
to get both men out of the way.” 

Oscar counted: "Eight, nine 

But at ten, I darted forward and 
stood in the line of fire. I know 
now that I really intended to 
shout "Stop!” before running in- 
to the lead, but the word must 
have frozen in my throat before 
I had a chance to utter it. 

I heard the crash of the two re- 
volvers firing at once, and then I 
hit the floor. 

There was smoke in the room. 
That must have been from the two 
revolvers. A lot of people were 
talking at once, and in the back- 
ground I heard a small orchestra 
grinding out "The Blue Danube.” 

A boy with pimples came to- 
wards me and said: “There’s 
no one else here to dance with, so 
I suppose I’ll have to ask you to 
have the last waltz. It makes me 
sick to see you dreaming on that 
chair all night.” 

My legs were stiff from sitting 
down for so long. “Yeah,” I said, 
“thanks. It’s a treat to get on the 
floor.” 
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HAMBURGER 

She watched — and won — whilst her boy 
friend carried the torch for a girl in a shop. 
JOAN WAKEFIELD 


J NEVER eat hamburgers now! 

Not that I w.as ever especially 
fond of them, but up until the in- 
cident I am speaking of, the aver- 
sion was purely physical. They 
seemed to have all the qualities of 
that which, being dead, yet speak- 
eth. James, on the other hand, 
was very partial to them. He 
brought to the eating of a ham- 
burger a dash, a verve, a romance, 
and an artistry that lifted it well 


beyond and above the banality of 
any ordinary meal. At least, that 
is what he told me 'from time to 
time. And that, I suppose, explains 
to a certain extent why we were 
perched on two high, round stools 
at the counter of that hamburger 
place at the top end of Bridge 
Street one unpleasantly cold, wet 
and windy August night several 
years back — the war was still 
very much on at the time. 
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It was quite early in the evening 
— about nine o’clock, I would say 
—and the place was all but empty. 
James ordered his hamburger, but 
I decided against it — said I’d just 
sit by and enjoy the spectacle of 
the master at his work. 

Idly we glanced about us as we 
waited. The place was new to us. 
It was narrow, darkish and small. 
The wartime brown-out was still 
operating, and, small as it was, the 
dimmed light barely penetrated to 
the farthest corners. 

Still sizzling with boiling fat, 
dark, crisp, pungent, and savoury 
with onions and meat, James’ ham- 
burger was pushed and came skid- 
ding towards him over the mottled 
marble of the counter — 

But the hand that pushed it! 

Our two pairs of eyes followed 
it, fascinated, as it dragged back 
away from the thick, cream, 
earthern-ware plate. It was such a 
beautiful hand — white, narrow, 
incredibly graceful of movement, 
slender — a hand that would 
sweep imperiously across the 
strings of violin or harp to draw 
behind it a trail of lovely music. 
Indeed, even across that grubby 
counter, through, the stale, smoky 
air of the hamburger shop, it still 
seemed to draw behind it a trail 
of lovely music. 

Fascinated, we stared at that 
exquisite hand, astonished at its 
gracious, casual movement, its 
loveliness. Wondering, almost in 
fear of disappointment, we glanced 
up to the face above it. But all 
was well. For the face was as 
lovely as the hand. We both 
smiled our relief. Pale with tired- 
ness, the smooth skin lay softly 
over a perfect formation of bone. 


The eyes expressed nothing but re- 
mote indifference to the drab sur- 
roundings. The mouth was slack, 
weary, disinterested as the grey 
eyes. The hair was short and dark 
and only slightly wavy. She had 
on something white — an overall, 
probably — I didn’t notice par- 
ticularly. 

James was so amazed he 
couldn’t eat his hamburger. And 
happy, too! I felt that happiness 
with him — the sudden, unaccount- 
able, delighted happiness you feel 
in the presence of something lovely 
and good — a miraculous happi- 
ness, like the happiness of Easter 
morning. 

Outside again in the wind and 

“What did you make of that?” 
enquired James with his usual vio- 
lence; then, as usual also, without 
waiting for my comment — 

“Of course, she would have had 
to take that job. She must have 
got into some sort of money fix, 
and had no choice. Just had to 
rake what was offering. You can’t 
tell me a girl as — as exquisite as 
that would choose to dish out ham- 
burgers !” 

Had he given me time, I should 
have hinted mildly that I hadn’t 
attempted to tell him that, or any- 
thing else. But he was off again! 

“She’s obviously someone of 
gentle breeding — you can see 
that — probably comes from a 
wealthy home — perhaps the fam- 
ily lost all its cash — father dead, 
younger brats to be looked after, 
mother ill — and this was the only 
job opening in a hurry — 

For myself, I felt there was 
probably but one very simple ex- 
planation. I tried to put it to 
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James — chat there was no reason 
on earth why a hamburger girl 
should not be breathlessly beauti- 
ful just as any other girl might 
chance to be — but he pushed the 
idea aside impatiently. It was 
much too simple and practical. I 
didn’t press it, for he so obviously 
loved to build his romances. So 
together we made up the most 
fascinating tales around the hero- 
ine of the hamburger joint. 

And, of course, we went back 
— - and back again, till we became 
regular nightly customers. I even 
used to eat a hamburger now and 
then so as to give a little more 
point to our persistent visits. 

She never spoke — either to us 
or anyone else — beyond the un- 
interested query — 

“Hamburgers?" 

To which we would reply — 
“One!” or “Two!” according to 
capacity. 

But just to watch her was suf- 
ficient joy, to feel as though it 
were moving in the air the high 
quality of her goodness and her 
loveliness — that was enough ! 

Until one night, about ten days 
after, I realised with a sickening 
inward thud that James had 
fallen in love with her. 

Of course he had! How could 
he have helped it, my violent, pas- 
sionate, impressionable James? He 
was absorbed, fascinated, pinioned 
by that strange, delighting, weary 
loveliness in the grimy hamburger 
shop. And me? He didn't mind 
in the least my being there, but I 
meant nothing to him at all any 

Well, I simply didn’t know 
what to do about it. You see, I 
loved James very much. I didn t 


want him to be taken from me. 
We were so used to being together, 
used to each other — going every- 
where together, liking the same 
people and things and places, 
laughing and crying and hating as 
one, and adoring at the same 
shrines. We had grown — comple- 
mentary the one to the other 
that is, until the hamburger epis- 
ode. Then I found that James 
had slipped away from me, and I 
was lost and bitterly unhappy. As 
I say — I didn’t know what to do. 

I tried to keep him from going to 
the shop, but he simply stared at 
me hostilely and went off alone. 

I tried making fun of the girl — 
but she defeated me there. 1 
couldn’t get over the simple good- 
ness and beauty of her. 

In the end, I did nothing — just 
crept alongside James every night, 
sat with him and listened to him 
in miserable, inadequate silence. 
And he didn’t care whether I came 
or went, whether 1 spoke or was 
quiet, whether I was furious or 
sulky — whether I knew or did 
not know, whether I cared or did 
not care. It was humiliating, 
you’ll be thinking, and I showed 
very little pride and a very poor 
spirit. But then you'll remember, 
I hope, that when you love some- 
one as I loved James, deeply and 
completely — humiliation, pride, 
spirit are very watery, inconsider- 
able things. 

Perhaps I did do something — 
perhaps I prayed — to some strange, 
nebulous, incomprehensible Go4, 
and perhaps it was in answer to 
my prayer that Wally arrived to 
give James back to me at last. 

We were perched up on our 
stools. James was destroying 
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“They give me pictures to look at, 
when what I want to do is DANCE!" 


Listen, young lady! You can't blame any one for that— 
but yourself. You are just one of those pretty girls who 
should be seen and — not approached. 

Conquests go to the girls who are careful of their dainti- 
— \a/p»w you use Mum? A little dab of Mum 

i keeps you sweet and dainty all day or 


evening. 

Mum can be applied even after you are dressed . 
immediately after underarm shaving, if you like. Mum 
will not harm your skin or your most precious frocks. Get 
Mum today! 

M l I kkJk takes the odour 
BWm out °t perspiration 


They Learn by "DOING” 

Sleet Industry Apprentices Benefit By New Training Development 


gKILLED tradesmen are as neces- 
sary to modern industry as lubri- 
cation is to machinery. 

The manufacture of iron and 
steel requires the combined efforts 
of many men and many trades, 
among whom fitters and turners 
comprise a large proportion. It was 
appropriate, therefore, that appren- 
tices indentured to fitting and turn- 
ing should be the first to be chosen 
for training in the apprentices’ 

• training shop recently established 
by The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Co. Ltd. at the Newcastle Steel 
Works. 

The shop was designed expressly 
for the practical instruction of fit- 
ting and turning trade apprentices 
in the important formative stage, 
i.e., the first two years of their ap- 
prenticeship. The experience gained 
in this shop is most varied and in- 
cludes both productive and main- 
tenance work on various engineer- 
ing equipment necessary to steel 
works operation. 

The shop has 6,000 square feet 
of floor spce and provides for the 
accommodation of 40 apprentices. 
It is divided into two sections, one 
for training in machine operations 
and the other section for fitting and 
assembly. First-class equipment in- 
cludes high-speed drills, turret 


lathes, shaper, miller, fitting 
benches, and all tools necessary for 
modern machine operation. The 
shop also has its own instrument 
ana store rooms. The safety and 
welfare of the boys is a prime con- 
sideration and well-designed mess 
and shower rooms are provided for 
their exclusive use. 

The apprentices have re-acted 
most favourably to these surround- 
ings which provide invaluable prac- 
tical experience right from the start 
of their apprenticeship. On com- 
pletion of the two years’ training 
in the shop, the apprentices are 
transferred to the main machine 
shop. 

The selection of capable super- 
visors, well qualified and- able to 
understand young people, is a great 
factor in the smooth and successful 
operation of the shop. 

These supervisors maintain a 
keen interest in the progress made 
by their charges who are most 
painstakingly grounded in the basic 
knowledge of their chosen trade. 
They work in a good cause— the 
building of the apprentices’ techni- 
cal skill and the development of 
general character, thus providing a 
firm foundation on which they may, 
tvell fashion their future as skilled 
tradesmen. 


rather than eating his hamburger. 
Two American sailors, slightly 
drunk, were discussing loudly but 
genially “that little lavender job 
in the train last night" — how she’d 
disappeared so swiftly into the 
crowd after they'd made sure she 
had meant them to follow. 

“Dames!” one was saying. 
“Dames — that’s the way of ’em 
all over the world, see ! You might 
have ’em — and you mightn't ! 
But y’ never know, see . . .” 

The girl was listening, smiling 
a little in a mixture of amuse- 
ment, contempt and boredom. 

Then the swinging door flew 
open and a soldier strode into the 
gloom. We all turned to glance at 
him because his entry had been so 
sudden. He came along the coun- 
ter and stood right in front of the 
girl, smiling at her. He was young 
and tall and strong-looking — but 
beyond that I don’t know any- 
thing, for all of us, even the two 
drunken sailors, were engrossed in 
watching a lovely miracle, a trans- 
figuration in the girl’s face. 

To all the beauty that had been 
there before, the pure goodness, 
there was now added such a glad 
flood of radiance that the dirty, 
smelly hamburger shop was trans- 
formed into a holy place, and we 
who looked on — we too were 
touched with the holiness. 

"Wally !” 

If one word can convey a world 
of joy, an eternity of love, it was 
that one word spoken by the ham- 
burger girl. And Wally simply 
reached across the marble counter, 
lifted her across it as though she 
were all spirit and no body, and 
out they went together into the 


dark, wet night. Behind them, 
among us who were left, some 
wistful breath of the radiance 
lingered still. 

I glanced at James. He looked 
old, and tired, and lost. 1 took 
his hand and we too went out to- 
gether into the dark wet night. 

Down by the next corner, we 
stood a moment hesitating under 
the dimmed lamp. 

I took courage and muttered — 

“Of course, you know, there’s 
always me!’ 

He turned and faced me. In his 
eyes was all of his pain, his misery, 
his bewilderment, his sense of loss 

— and over it all was his great, 
tumbling gratitude, his relief, yes 

— and his love. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes — there’s 
you — alwaj's 1” 

If I live on to the end of my 
life, and die without knowing an- 
other moment of happiness, that 
moment will be quite enough. 

All the same, I never eat ham- 
burgers now 1 
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For drama . . . suspense . . . 

THE 'CAVALCADE' 'STORY- 
TELLER, on Radio 2VE, Syd- 
ney, at 6 p.m. Monday to Friday 


THE old crone was incredibly 
filthy and her beady, half-shut 
eyes glittered in the gloom of the 
tent. As the woman and the little 
boy entered, the gypsy said in a 
croaking voice: 

‘‘Tell your fortune, Madame?” 
The tall Frenchwoman nodded 
goodnaturedly and extended her 
hand. The crone looked at it and 
was silent for a moment. Then 
she said: 

“There is nothing. The boy?” 
The son, a little frightened, but 
carried away by the spirit of the 
fair, submitted his hand for read- 
ing. The gypsy’s words came 
slowly : 



“You will know great sorrow. 
And you will go to a distant 
land where you will die. Nobody 
will shed tears over your grave 
... no voice will read a service but 
the winds of heaven.” 

When Huon Kermadec grew to 
manhood, the words of the gypsy 
came to his mind often. For his 
mother’s life had indeed held noth- 
ing, for less than a decade later 
she was dead — the victim of the 
people who rose in revolution. 
And Huon had been forced to take 
refuge in England ; his property 
had been confiscated; he had, in 
fact, known great sorrow. 

With the future holding but 
little for him, he welcomed news 
of the strange new world where 
men made fortunes quickly — 
that vast new country where a 
man could, if he possessed health 
and strength, attain high position. 
Huon Kermadec sailed for Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

It was in truth a strange land. 
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AND 


SHELL 


BUILT ‘FIDO’ 


"Fido” ("Fog Investigation Dispersal Opera- 
tions”) will be a great peace-time boon. In 1942, 
many R.A.F. planes were crashing in fog and Mr. 
Churchill ordered that a remedy be found. A team 
of 500 research workers examined all imaginable 
solutions and finally chose one, consisting of a "box” 
of pipelines and burners round a runway, burning 
vaporised petrol under pressure, which "dried” the 
air and gave clear visibility even when fog was thick. 

The Shell Group was entrusted with the work of 
installation, and eventually 16 aerodromes were 
equipped with "Fido”, saving innumerable lives and 
aeroplanes. Shell gave great help because Shell "knew 
how”. Shell’s "know-how” will bring the motorist, 
too, new benefits in fuel and lubrication — soon! 



he felt a deep foreboding, heard 
again the gypsy's prophecy: 

“You will go to a distant land 
where you will die . . . and no- 
body will know where you lie.” 
That was why Kermadec clung 
to civilisation as long as he could ; 
why he refused to accept a grant 
of land ; why, for many years, he 
did not venture outside the limits 
of the settlement. 

Then, as the warning grew dim- 
mer in his memory, he sent men to 
clear the land and erect a house. 
With these tasks done, he himself 
went forth into the hush. In time, 


lie grew accustomed to the solitude 
and the toil and the hardship as he 
set out recreating his fortune. 

One day he ventured into the 
bush alone. He never returned. 
A search was made, but his body 
was not found. 

It was never found. 

His only memorial is the fertile 
valley which bears his name . . . 
a place of peace and plenty . . . 
but a place which will be remem- 
bered, because it marks the resting 
place of a man for whom a gypsy’s 
warning came true . . . The 
beautiful Huon Valley of Tas- 


JOHN HATLEY 
** Junior had done 
so much for the Crown with the 
result that he was rewarded with 
a grant of land ; but when John, 
on that day in 1837, rode out to 
inspect the grant, he felt little 
elation; the place was typical of 
the harsh, blue-green country sur- 
rounding the settlement; the few 
hardy settlers who had made their 
camp there fought not only the 
blacks, but lack of water — for 
the land was speckled with sand- 
hills. 


John Hatley, Junior, forgot 
about his dubious possession in the 
bush and settled down to the occu- 
pation of farmer at Penrith. He 
had but small capital, and in an 
endeavor to add to his stock, 
sought to exchange his estate for 
a useful animal. He secured a 
horse — and William Foreman be- 
came the owner of the estate. 


Of the two men, Hatley felt 
that he had come out the better 
from the deal. Foreman, having 
visited the estate, returned to the 
settlement and promptly offered to 
sell it. When he mentioned its lo- 
cation he did not receive a single 
offer. 

Dejected at having been worsted 
in a deal, Foreman got slightly 
tipsy. His drinking companion 
heard his story and sympathised. 
In friendship, he offered to trade 
a cask of wine for the estate — 
an offer which was quickly ac- 
cepted. 

The wine was sour, but Fore- 
man cared little: he had disposed 
of some land which was a thorough 
liability, and for which even a 
cask of sour wine was fair reami* 
pense. 

Yet ... if Hatley, the first 
owner of the Waverley Estate, or 
Foreman, into whose hands it pass- . 
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ed next, had retained the deeds erley Estate is today worth over 
for those 60 barren acres, their £ 2,500,000. 
descendants would have become Sydney people know it as Bondi 
wealthy indeed — for the Wav- Junction. 

****** 


-Ja£|C W HEN J*« l 

Smythe heard 
the wonderful stories of quickly- 
won wealth which drifted back 
from the the Victorian goldfields, 
he forsook his carpenter’s tools and 
made his way to Ballarat. For the 
next two years he drifted from 
field to field without success. 

Smythe was a proud man. He 
had seen his friends win fortunes 
from the earth while he had ac- 
quired only enough gold to secure 
necessities. They had succeeded. 
He had failed. And he decided to 
retire to an obscure part of the 
country. 

He chose Yambuk, in Victoria, 
a place where he had spent much 
time in his youth, and where, he 
knew, there was a worked-out 
mine near which he could make 
his home. 

There he chose a spot which 
was sheltered by a cliff; gashed in- 
to the hill was a scar of the mine 
— a scar from which Smythe se- 


cured the clay from which to make 
the bricks for his humble home. 
The home, when it was completed, 
was roomy and warm. He tilled 
the soil and prepared vegetable 
gardens. He bought a few tools 
and spent his days fashioning 
furniture for his neighbors. And 
there Jack Smythe lived in a 
happiness marred only by the 
thought that, with luck, he might 
have assembled enough money to 
satisfy his ambition to become a 
farmer. And there, Smythe died. 

Later, a neighbor decided to 
convert the ground where the 
house stood to a cornfield. The 
house was demolished — and as 
it crashed the man saw, ingrained 
in the bricks, tiny specks of gold. 

The bricks yielded several hun- 
dred ounces — for Jack Smythe 
had built his home from an undis- 
covered vein in a worked-out 
mine. Fate had allowed him to 
live in near poverty in a house 
worth thousands of pounds! 


pARlS of the 
1920's knew 
Monsieur Gabriel Bernard well 
bv repute. 

A writer of very successful hor- 
ror plays, he was regarded as a 


man of mystery. Those who had 
not met him visualised him as a 
monster, and some suspected that 
the almost incredible amount of 
death and destruction he crowded 
into his works was the result of 


his own adventures in the realms 
of horror. 

It matters little to this story 
that Bernard was actually a man 
of normal characteristics with one 
outstanding faculty — the ability 
to concoct tales, which though pos- 
sessed of strange themes, earned a 
great degree of popularity. 

Bernard lived in a pretentious 
house near Paris — a house which 
neighbors invested with the repu- 
tation of being haunted; he dress- 
ed tastefully and was a well- 
known figure on French race 
tracks; his black limousine was 
driven by a sombre chauffeur; and 
he owned a studio in Montmatre, 
where it was said he hatched his 
nefarious plots. 

His social life was mysterious. 
He entertained little, and those 
who visited his home told of 
ghostly figures and apparitions 
which appeared without warning. 
His rooms were museums of gory 
torture instruments, Egyptian 
mummies, and bleached skeletons. 

Death, it seemed, was the feat- 
ure of his daily life, but it ap- 


peared that the man whose very 
living depended on the decease 
of the characters he created was 
himself immortal. One night in a 
theatre a chandelier fell into the 
audience, and whilst those around 
Bernard were killed, he escaped 
without a scratch. 

One day, in 1932, Bernard was 
in his studio writing another play 
— an opus which contained more 
horror, more destruction, than any 
he had previously written. The 
door bell jingled and Bernard 
went to answer it. 

It was a hawker. Briefly Bern- 
ard indicated that he desired noth- 
ing, but the hawker insisted. 
Speaking volubly, even heatedly, 
he continued to press his wares 
upon Bernard- Meeting with re- 
fusal, he inserted his hand in his 
pocket and in desperation flour- 
ished a large red paint brush in 
Bernard’s face. 

Bernard recoiled, his eyes dilat- 
ing. Suddenly, he fell to the floor, 
dead. Thus died a famous writer 
of horror plays — a victim of 
fright! 


§|^|§ THERE is a 

Treaty of Versailles which must 
surely be one of the strangest 
articles ever included in an his- 
toric document. It reads: 

“Within six months from the 
coming into force of the present 
Treaty, Germany will hand over 
to His Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the skull of Sultan 
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Mkawa, which was removed from 
the Protectorate of German East 
Africa and taken to Germany.” 

What is the story behind the 
insertion of this clause? What pe- 
culiar situation prompted David 
Lloyd George to insist on its in- * 
elusion? 

The story has its beginning in 
the year 1576, when the great Sul- 
tan Mkawa, who bonded together 
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Mendaco 

The famous thaurs preseriptioa foe 

ASTHMA & BRONCHITIS 

6 1- 
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swasesja 

; l ) Loosens one! relaxes thousands o( tf— 
muscles in throat and bronchial tubes 
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REAL RELIEF l« 24 HOlIRi 
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fair end Impartial trial. 

GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR MONEY BACK 

Brje.'araranixsrAa; 

Mendaco 


the black tribes of East Africa, 
died. On his death the court ad- 
visers agreed that his head should 
be cut off, embalmed, and placed 
on a silken pillow in a stone crypt ; 
the door of the crypt, they ordered, 
should remain forever open, so 
that any man in the Empire, no 
matter of what estate, who de- 
sired counsel should be able to 
consult the skull. 

Ten years later, the skull dis- 
appeared, and in its disappearance 
the wise men foresaw evil. Soon 
the white man came to Africa, and 
in his train came greed and jeal- 
ousy; the Arabs turned against 
the blacks and war followed; the 
slave trade began ; pestilence swept 
the land. 

And it became legend through- 
out Tanganyika that peace would 
never return until the skull 
rested once more in its shrine. 

Finally, East Africa became a 
German Protectorate, and later 
the first World War broke upon 
the world. The British, remember- 
ing the legend of the skull decided 


to use it as a trump card. They 
told the natives that Germany 
possessed the skull, thus to deny 
the people of East Africa peace. 
Immediately, resistance against the 
British ceased. 

But the war ended, and the re- 
turn of the skull was demanded, 
by the natives. 

Lloyd George, as a result, 
caused the fantastic clause to be 
included in the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany, bewildered at the 
clause, nevertheless made efforts to 
comply with the demand. 

But the skull was never found. 

With the outbreak of World 
War II, Britain upheld the story 
that the skull was in Berlin, and 
promised its return at the end of 
hostilities. 

Now, in 1946, the peoples of 
Tanganyika await the return of 
the skull of the great Sultan 
Mkawa — wait patiently but 
steadfastly; and they say that last- 
ing peace will not come until the 
ancient relic lays again in the 
crypt. 
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BACKACHE, 

LEG PAINS 


MAY BE DANGER SIGN 
OF TIRED KIDNEYS 

It backache and leg pains are making you miserable, 
don't just complain and do nothing about them. Nature 

e kidneys are Nature's chief way ol taking excess adds 
d poisonous waste out ot the blood. They help moat 
ople eliminate about three pints a day. 


It the 15 miles of lddney tubes and filters don't work well, 
poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. These poisons 
may start nagging backaches, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss ol pep and energy, disturbed nights, swelling, puffi- 

or poor kidney action sometimes shows thoro is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder. 


Don’t delay 1 Ask your chemist or store lor Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills, a stimulant-diuretic, used success- 
fully by millions tor over 40 years. Doan's give happy 
relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney tubes eliminate 
poisonous waste from the blood. 


ASK YOUR CHEMIST OR STORE FOR 
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VIOLINISTS 


SOME OF THE FAMOUS 
HOSE ART IS PRESERVED ON RECORDS: 
Heifetz I Milstein 
Menuhin Elman 


Kreisler 




How about a breather . . . 

Have a Coca-Cola 



. . or refreshment joins the game 


when everybody wins. Thai’s 
■ when the host says ‘have a Coke’. 
Everybody welcomes the time 
when refreshment joins the 
party. Ice-cold Coca-Cola is one 
of the good things of life that 
belongs in your family refriger- 
ator. Next time you shop, don’t 
forget Coca-Cola . . . the drink 
that has made the pause that re- 
freshes a national custom . . . 
a friendly little moment on the 
sunny side of things. 



It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. 
That’s why you hear Coca-Cola 
I called “Coke”. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, U.S.A. 


